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The Best Is 
The Cheapest 


— even though it costs a little 
more. For instance, take N. K. 
& Co. Pride Peas pictured here. 
It's a strain with a high yield — 
meaning a large number of cans 
per acre and a low unit cost. 
It satisfies the farmers, too | 


‘4 NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Seed Growers Since 1884 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
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Whole, cold tomatoes—scalded toma- 


toes—preheated and broken tomatoes 


No. 75 Super Juice Extractor and leave 
behind them seventy-five OR MORE 
gallons of juice every minute. Either 
the new No. 75 or the smaller No. 35 


extractor handles not only tomatoes 


New No. 75 Super 
Juice Extractor for 
Tomatoes, and 
Other Fruits, Vege- 
tables. 
but other fruits or vegetables. Both 
machines are built similar to the famous 
FMC Super Pulper but with non-aerat- 
ing worm principle instead of paddles. 
Each is instantly controllable for juice 
of any density ranging from thin to 
heavy. Truly, a mammoth production 


unit in small space! 


[food [\fachinery [[orporation 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION ¢ Hoopeston, Illinois 


New 75-gal.-or-more-per- 
minute No. 75 Super Extractor. 


WRITE for FMC Catalog showing most complete line of processing 


—all hurry through this great new: 


and packaging machinery for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


QUALITY SEEDS 
to attain Quality in the can 


We have a complete line of Yellow and White 
Hybrid Sweet Corn seed and other canner 
seeds adaptable to your particular growing 
conditions. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD COMPANY 


Growers and Breeders of Canners Seeds 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS SIOUX CITY 6, IOWA 
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The public buys canned tomatoes, to- 
mato juice, and other tomato products 
iS with supreme confidence. They know 
ae that they get top quality fruit, carefully 


battl 
inter of pe th 
handled, expertly packed . . . at an 2. Mr. Comme, js reputed a 


to years atoes “yege- 


economical price. We, of Continental, 
are proud to be associated with the 
tomato canning industry . . . proud to 
have contributed our resources and 
knowledge to its development. And, as 
demand increases, you may be sure that 
Continental will be prepared to keep 


- pace with the industry's growth. CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
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THERE IS A MONUMENT IN A CEMETERY 
IN NEWPORT, RHODE \SLAND, DEDICATED TO 
Sg t 0 ke g. a V MICHELE FELICE CORNE. WHAT pip HE HAVE 
10 ma & a to po WITH 
5 th gtd TOMATOES? 
0 
it 0 / in 
Am, y ON THE BASIS OF 24 NO. 2 CANS 
i TO THE CASE, po YOU KNOW HOW MANY 
CASES oF TOMATOES WERE PACKED iN THE 
pEAK YEAR OF 1942? 
| Ph 90 MILUION? 41 mILLION? 36 MILLION? 
ww 1944, THERE WERE OVER 30 MILLION CASES | 
OF TOMATO yuice PACKED IN THIS COUNTRY. WHICH 
come GROUP po YOU THINK CONSUMED THE GREATEST” | > was 
THE mIDDLE-INCOME CLASS? 
HIGH-INCOME GROUP? Answers 
and surveys show that the 
nsumes 
of Appea® 
duty pecause he was bus 
matoes- The law exempts any fruit 
grower while actively engaged in har- than twenty year 
vesting his crops- The court pointed to ample, there were only abou 
ne: 7 the tomato definition: “A South Ameri- quarter million cases of tomato juice 
se of can herb widely cultivated, usually 46 packed. Prior to that year it was a little 
ti a an annual, for its fruit.” known consumer item. 
4. According to the National Canners 
Association, there were over 41 million 
Of tomatoes packed in 1942! Year 
tomato. He families consume 
ptwithstanding the common be 
te tasty- table.” 
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EDITORIALS 


(he recent ¢ COMMENT BY A CANNER— 
The recent Convention, naturally, is the theme 
of thought and word through the whole indus- 
try, and it is not to be supposed that all such expres- 
sions are in the glowing terms which the “newsprints” 
recorded. These “dailies” “did” the recent Convention 
in their best manner, but even so the died-in-the-wool 
canner or others of our industry did not always see 
eye-to-eye with them. “Distance doth lend enchant- 
ment to the view,” which is saying in poetic manner 
that all who participated in the actual happenings of 
the 1947 Canners Convention do not view its results 
in the same roseate manner, or through the same “rose- 
colored glasses.” 

The writer of the following letter is one of the good 
thinkers of the industry, and his epistle demonstrates 
that ability. He writes: 


January 24th, 1947 


“The Canners’ Convention used to be a ‘canner’s 
convention.’ This year the newspapers report that 
20,000 attended it but only 4,000 were canners. It is 
obvious that it is no longer a gathering for canners and 
I in fact have refrained from attending for some time. 

“All I know of this year’s gathering is what I have 
read in the New York Times. The impression is that 
a timid 4,000 canners have been stampeded and brow 
battered by a few chosen speakers from other fields, 
on the tale that times are hard. The papers report 
what the wholesalers or the big chains or the big food 
manufacturers have to howl about. Not a single can- 
ner, to my knowledge, lifted his voice. I wish to do 
just that thing! 

“This nation never suffered from high wages. It 
has suffered from low prices on finished products. By 
‘low’ I mean prices that have resulted from forced 
sales. I also mean prices that result from just such 
a fanfare put on at Atlantic City. Of course whole- 
salers and chains and retailers are loaded up. It’s the 
nature of this industry, that fields are plowed and 
planted in the spring, fruits and vegetables are har- 
vested in the fall—and canned—and that deliveries are 
made all within the matter of the few late months. It 
would be a scrawny squirrel who did not fill his nest 
with nuts for the winter period! 

“But here are matters that favor the industry which 
I do not suppose were even mentioned at the Conven- 
tion: 

“First, producers, manufacturers and consumers are 
not deeply in debt to their banks, neither is there wild 
speculation—in commodities or stocks. The liquid 
position is the best this nation has ever known in a 
prosperous time. 


“Second, everybody is working and all families have 
an income. There is also the cushion of social security, 
unemployment insurance and the Federal wages-and- 
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hours act, assuring some type of defense against the 
horrors of the early ’30s. We know that wages cannot 
go below 40c per hour, or time-and-one-half for over 
forty hours per week. The calamity howlers would, 
theoretically, usher in a 20c rate and we can thank our 
enlightened Congress that it blocked this step. 


“Third, | believe that every canner will find that, on 
close inspection, his friend the wholesaler or the chain 
store or the retailer is pricing his goods at greater 
margins than he, the canner, enjoyed. We have run 
upon instances of the final retail price being 60% 
above our original delivered price to the wholesaler! 
This wholesaler, by the way, desired to cancel one 
item ‘because his warehouse was loaded’ but, forget- 
ting his excuse, a few days later he wanted us to rush 
shipment of another item—which I suppose he 
dumped in his backyard for lack of space! 


“The tremendous markups as noted above can only 
denote heavy consumer demand. This wholesaler, if 
at all in doubt, would have cut his margin. We are of 
the opinion too that some distributors sticking to out- 
rageous mark-ups, will desire to continue same on any 
declining markets, thus doubly gouging the canners. 
I trust canners will be on the alert for this, watching 
the prices at which their goods are retailed. 


“IT am serious in the belief that the Canners’ Con- 
vention no longer operates to the benefit of the indus- 
try. Like dinosaurs of old, it’s petering out into a 
squeak because of its tremendous size. It also comes 
at a most inopportune time: when canners, wholesalers 
and retailers end their ‘calendar year’ and see where 
they can take losses in their inventory rather than pay 
taxes. The psychology could not be worse. A stage 
perfectly set for the wailers and moaners and those 
who profit from others’ miseries. I say, the conven- 
tion is a menace to the health of our industry. If we 
must have a convention, let us have it in April or May 
when the ‘nest’ that was well stocked for winter is 
almost empty and we’re ready to go nutting again. 
The psychology would be far pleasanter and ‘the 
powers that be’ would not have so powerful weapons 
to browbeat us into submission.” 


Note that he is suggesting a different time of the 
year for the holding of these conventions, and from 
a purely canner’s point of view there is strength in 
his argument. But there happens to be more than 
this at stake in these Conventions. Taking the provi- 
dent squirrel to which he refers as a model, the canners 
have to imitate his forward looking preparations, in 
providing for their actions, supplies and trade outlets 
well in advance of the actual canning season. Of 
course the supplymen, upon whom the industry de- 
pends for all that goes into the factory operation, to 
say nothing of the cans and supplies needed for can- 
ning, must have time to repair the necessary machin- 
ery and these supplies, and this the Conventions where 
the canners meet and confer with their suppliers, 
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splendidly provides. These meetings make for smoother 
workings all down the line but it is to be regretted that 
so few of the actual canners take in these national 
conventions. The list this year, when the Convention 
was pronounced a notable success, did not contain over 
500 actual canners out of the 20,000 Convention atten- 
dance. And that represents hardly twenty-five per 
cent of the industry engaged in canning or the produc- 
tion of foods by other means directly associated with 
our industry, such as freezing. 

But it is stretching the point to consider that can- 
ners go to these conventions for the purpose of improv- 
ing their business attitudes, as if going to school. They 
attend to much business, undoubtedly, but with At- 
lantic City in particular, and with any other city 
almost if not equally, they go to these Conventions as 
their vacation-time—to meet their suppliers, but also 
to be entertained by them. The great Machinery Show 
is a direct business help for everyone of them, as show- 
ing the progress of food producing methods, the best 
means and best machines, and for many if not most, 
this is the chief attraction of such Conventions. This 
would seem to be a slight upon the renowned speakers 
at the various meetings—and this year the speakers 
were of an unusually high type, and their subjects and 
the manner of handling them we believe constituted a 
record in quality, information and delivery. The whole 
Convention in this matter set a record hard to beat in 
years to come. You will note this as we reproduce the 
addresses, and you consider the eminence of the speak- 
ers. And after all it is such reading of these addresses 
that holds the real value, because the spoken word, 
even if you were present to hear it, soon fades from 
the memory, especially in the very details which you 
most wanted to cherish. With the printed word you 
can return time after time and check yourself, on the 
matters at interest, and all through the year. It is to 
render this service that THE CANNING TRADE goes to 
the time and expense of reproducing them for you. 
They are your school of learning for at least a year 
and often for the balance of your employment in this 
industry. 

We'll give you these from time to time in the next 
few issues—paper saving? Yes, but permitting you 
to give more serious attention to those particular ad- 
dresses, and the actions of the Convention, that you 
wish. 


* * * 


We take the following from “The New West Coast 
Trade”’ because it may come home close to you, i.e., 
you probably have such decisions to make. Read: 


PRIVILEGED TO DECIDE AND PAY 
OBLIGATIONS 
IMPOSITION UPON EMPLOYERS 

The time has come when our law-makers should pass 
a law (federal and state if necessary) making it 
illegal for any employer to deduct from the wages of 
any employee any sums of money not due said em- 
ployer. 

It should be the DUTY and the PRIVILEGE of 
every person to make his own decisions and payments 


for lodge dues, union dues, insurances, “security” and 
social benefits, contributions and even taxes due Gov- 
ernment. 

It’s an imposition for those organizations, and Gov- 
ernment, to “pass” the job of selling and collecting for 
those things, not kin to the employer’s business, onto 
the employer. It demonstrates lack of confidence by 
Government in the honesty of its citizens and worse, 
it’s treating the people like incompetents, and making 
them incompetents. 

The following is from a letter written by E. M. Big- 
gers of Houston, Texas, “To Every Senator and Con- 
gressman,” and was included in the Congressional Rec- 
ord Appendix through the extension of remarks of 
U.S. Rep. R. O. Woodruff : 

There are laws compelling industry to make so many 
deductions from the worker’s pay check: union dues, 
social security tax, withholding tax, unemployment 
tax—even bond deductions—all of which shrink his 
take-home pay. 

Every worker bitterly resents having anything 
taken out of his pay check. Forseeing the dynamite in 
this program the sponsors cunningly shifted the col- 
lecting job onto industry. These deductions are today 
largely responsible for the ill-feeling toward the boss. 
The worker is not complaining about his salary. His 
No. 1 gripe is “take-home pay.” 

As a boy on a West Texas ranch, one of my jobs was 
to pull cattle out of bog holes. After yanking an old 
cow to solid ground I would place a tub of water and a 
pile of feed at her head, for which she seemed grateful. 
Next day I returned and if the water and feed were 
gone I knew she had gained sufficient strength so that 
an artful twist of her tail would make her get up. A 
bit wobbly she would shake her head and cast her eyes 
my way. Being the first thing she saw I was blamed 
for all her troubles. I was no longer a benefactor but 
an enemy. It was either beat it to my horse or get 
hooked. 

The worker does not see the hidden hand that com- 
pels his employer to make the deductions. He does not 
see that industry has struggled to keep our nation and 
our workers on the highest level in all the world. He 
sees the total of his pay check—then his take-home 
pay—and the boss is blamed for the shortage. 

Repeal that unfair law. Give the worker his ful! 
pay check. Give him the privilege of paying his own 
obligations. He will feel like an American again. I 
may even cause some of them to think. 

When a worker pays his deductions directly to the 
Government he will have the grim realization that h: 
has been subsidizing his own serfdom. In no other 
way can it be brought home to him that he owes and 
must pay his share of the great public debt—a deb: 
which has not yet bothered him one bit. 

He might even become doubtful of the wisdom of th: 
motives, and the sincerity of those who have used hin. 
for their own political purposes. 

If pressure groups have their way we shall hav: 
hospital fees, medical fees, higher social security taxes, 
higher unemployment benefit taxes—then just a ste» 
to food, clothing, and shelter stamps. 
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RATE SOWING TREATED PEA SEED 


Extensive trials show seed treatment makes lower rate of seeding more 
profitable, saving seed costs and increasing yield 


The cost of seed is one of the largest 
single items of expense in growing peas. 
Therefore if the rate of seeding can be 
reduced it may be an important factor in 
reducing the cost of production. With 
this in mind I should like to present for 
your consideration 3 main points which 
will be stated briefly and then expanded 
in detail, namely: 

1. More plants can be obtained per 
bushel of seed if it is treated with Sper- 
gon as a seed protectant. 

2. After a certain density of plants 
per acre is obtained, further increases in 
the number of plants will not increase 
the yield per acre because of diminishing 
return per plant. 

3. In recent tests 3 bushels of Spergon- 
treated seed per acre gave larger net 
returns than 4 and 5 bushels of treated 
seed. 


MORE PLANTS WITH TREATED 
SEED 

Since Spergon was first announced to 
the canning industry in January, 1940, 
it has given striking increases in stands 
and yields of all varieties of peas in all 
the principal pea growing areas. The 
advantages of using Spergon treated 
seed have been so plainly evident in field 
tests that the adoption of this seed treat- 
ment as a standard commercial practice 
has been exceedingly rapid and wide- 
spread. As a result in 1946 nearly all 
of the commercial canners and freezers 
of peas in New York State had all of 
their pea seed treated with Spergon be- 
fore the seed was delivered to the 
growers. 

Although many conclusive tests of the 
value of treating pea seed with Spergon 
have been reported from all of the prin- 
cipal pea growing regions the most com- 
prehensive test that establishes the value 
of Spergon treatment beyond all question 
of a doubt was a series of 53 cooperative 
tests in 1944 made by plant pathologists 
in 26 States and one Province in Canada. 
In this huge experiment under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Schroeder of Geneva the 
same lot of treated Thomas Laxton pea 
seed was distributed to all the cooper- 
ators and planted by them under a great 
variety of soil and weather conditions. 
The experiment was planted uniformly 
at all locations and uniform records were 
taken. Spergon at the rate of 2 ounces 
per bushel of seed gave the best results 
of the 5 treatments and untreated check 
in each comparison. In these combined 
tests the average emergence of the un- 
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New York Experiment Station, at the 

Raw Products Conference of the Na- 

tional Canners Association in Convention 

at Atlantic City, N. J., Wednesday after- 
noon, January 22, 1947 


treated seed was 62.91 per cent while the 
Spergon-treated seed gave an average 
emergency of 83.15 per cent. This shows 
that on the average one-third more 
plants were obtained from the Spergon 
treated seed than from the untreated 
seed. 


INCREASED STANDS—HIGHER 
YIELDS 


Counts were also made of the percent- 
ages of strong vigorous plants, which 
are the plants that are most productive. 
Of the plants from the untreated seed 
61.95 per cent were strong plants and 
from the Spergon-treated seed 81.43 per 
cent were strong plants. These figures 
prove beyond all question that more good 
plants will be obtained per bushel of pea 
seed if the seed is correctly treated with 
Spergon. That being the case it seems 
logical that less Spergon-treated seed 
need be planted to obtain equal stands. 
If the former recommendations of 4 to 
5 bushels of seed per acre which were 
based on experiments using untreated 
seed gave optimum returns then it seems 
logical that 3 to 3% bushels of Spergon 
treated seed would give similar results. 
An experiment conducted in 1946, the 
results of which are given in Table 1 sup- 
ports this view. (See Table 1.) 


It has been thoroughly proved by a 
number of pathologists that the in- 
creased stands and yields of peas result- 
ing from the Spergon treatment are due 
to protection given the seed against decay 
organisms in the soil. Furthermore, results 
have been reported from Virginia, Min- 
nesota and New York showing that the 


Spergon seed treatment also reduces fer- 
tilizer injury. For example, G. K. Parris 
at the Virginia Truck Experiment Sta- 
tion reported a test of Thomas Laxton 
peas in which Spergon treated and un- 
treated seed were sown where 800 lbs. 
of 6-8-7 fertilizer had been mixed in the 
row and where it had been well distrib- 


uted before planting the peas. The re- 
sults were as follows: 
Per cent 
Fertilizer Per cent Strong 
Seed Treatment In Row Emergence Plants 
Spergon Treated .. No 95.8 93.8 
Spergon Treated .. Yes 94.2 87.6 
Untreated Seed .... No 81.2 71.6 
Untreated Seed .... Yes 47.6 30.0 


This clearly shows that the Spergon 
had a marked effect in protecting the pea 
seed from fertilizer injury. 


RATE OF SEEDING 


Since an increased number of plants 
can be expected per bushel of Spergon- 
treated seed then the question arises as 
to whether additional plants per acre are 
desirable or if larger net returns would 
be obtained from reduced rates of seed- 
ing. There is a lack of sufficient precise 
information regarding the optimum num- 
ber of plants per acre that will give the 
largest net returns. However, there is 
considerable data available showing that 
at some point further increases in the 
number of plants per acre will fail to 
increase the yield and may even decrease 
the yield per acre because of increased 
competition between plants for the avail- 
able supply of soil nutrients and water. 
This results in fewer pods per vine and 
less fruitfulness as shown in Table 1, 
which shows that as the rate of seeding 
increased, there was an offsetting pro- 
gressive decrease in the number of pods 
per plant so that the yield per acre was 
practically constant with the Surprise 
variety and with Perfection the heaviest 
rate of seeding produced the lowest yield. 
The average number of pods per vine 
from 600 plants taken systematically 


TABLE 1—EFFECT OF RATE OF SEEDING SPERGON-TREATED PEAS ON THE STAND, 
NUMBER OF PODS PER VINE, AND YIELD PER ACRE, 1946 


Rate of Seeding in bu. per acre 
Number of viable seeds per 10 ft. of row*................ 
Number of plants per 10 ft. of row (actual stand) 
Number of pods per plant es 
Yield of shelled peas, Ibs. per acre......ccccccccccceeeeees 
Tenderometer reading 


Perfection* 


Surprise* 

3 5 3 4 5 
59 79 98 46 61 76 
52 63 86 37 49 55 
4.1 3.7 2.8 5.5 4.9 4.2 
35 4,190 4,300 5,160 5,340 4,670 
20 117 116 124 129 121 


* The Surprise variety averaged 2,677 seeds per pound with a viability of 98 per cent; the Perfection 
variety, 2,127 seeds per pound with a viability of 95 per cent. 
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across the field at each rate of seeding 
showed that the Surprise variety aver- 
aged 4.1 pods per plant when sown at 
the rate of 3 bushels of seed per acre, 
which produced 4,135 pounds of viner- 
shelled peas per acre. At the 4-bushel 
rate of seeding there was a slight re- 
duction to 3.7 pods per vine and a slight 
increase in yield due to the greater num- 
ber of plants. At 5 bushels of seeds per 
acre there was a rather sharp reduction 
in the number of pods per plant to 2.8 
or only about four-fifths as many pods 
as at 4 bushels and two-thirds as many 
pods per plant as were produced from 
the 3 bushel rate of seeding. However, 
the greater number of plants slightly 
increased the yield per acre. The dif- 
ferences in yield between the three rates 
of seeding are not significant. Conse- 
quently, the lowest rate of seeding (3 
bushels per acre) gave the most profit- 
able returns. 

Similar results were obtained with the 
Perfection variety. This variety pro- 
duced more pods and peas per plant than 
the Surprise variety at each rate of seed- 
ing. At 3 bushels of seed per acre the 
Perfection variety averaged 5.5 filled pods 
per vine and produced 5,160 pounds of 
viner-shelled peas per acre. At 4 bushels 
of seed per acre there were only seven- 
eighths as many or 4.9 pods per vine, but 
the larger number of plants produced a 
very slight increase in yield that was not 
statistically significant. At 5 bushels of 
seed per acre there were only six- 
sevenths as many, or 4.2 pods per vine, 
as at the 4-bushel rate and evidently con- 
siderably fewer peas per pod because 
even with the increased number of plants 
per acre the yield of shelled peas was 
less; but again, the differences in yields 
were not statistically significant. Conse- 
quently, the Perfection variety also gave 
the largest net return from the lowest 


rate of seeding, 3 bushels of seed per 
acre, and there was a substantial reduc- 
tion in returns where the rate of seeding 
was increased to 5 bushels per acre. 


OTHER TESTS 

The increasing yields with increasing 
numbers of plants up to an optimum and 
a decreasing yield with further increases 
in the number of plants is also shown in 
a test reported by R. E. Larson at Rhode 
Island. Using Thomas Laxton peas in 
cultivated rows 3 feet apart his compari- 
son of different spacings of plants in the 
row gave the following results: 

Plants 2 inches apart in the row re- 
quired 0.91 bu. seed and yielded 173 bu. 
of peas. 


Plants 1 inch apart in the row re- - 


quired 1.81 bu. seed and yielded 219 bu. 
of peas. 

Plants % inch apart in the row re- 
quired 3.62 bu. seed and yielded 214 bu. 
of peas. 

Sharvelle in Minnesota reporting on 7 
field experiments in which the rates of 
seeding ranged from 4 to 4% bushels of 
seed per acre stated that “Seed treat- 
ment with Spergon resulted in an aver- 
age increase in stand of plants amount- 
ing to 23 per cent.” Increases in yields 
in these fields averaged 18 per cent sug- 
gesting that the stands had been in- 
creased to the point of diminishing re- 
turns. It is interesting to speculate on 
what the yields would have been if a 
smaller quantity of treated seed had 
been used so that the number of plants 
per acre had remained equal. 


Drs. Davis and Schroeder of the New 
York Experiment Station in a detailed 
study in 1945 of the various factors af- 
fecting yields of peas obtained exact 
data on all factors in 71 commercial 
fields. When they summarized these 
data they found a lack of relationship 
between stand and yield or between rate 


TABLE 2—YIELDS OF SOME CANNING AND FREEZING PEAS AT 2 RATES OF SOWING 
SPERGON-TREATED SEED ON DIFFERENT SOILS, 1942 


of seeding and yield. This may have 
been due to diminishing returns per 
plant with increasing stands. They con- 
cluded that the data offered several im- 
plications as to the validity of prevailing 
rates of seeding recommendations. They 
suggested that the rates of seeding 
should not be considered in terms of 
pounds or bushels of seed per acre but 
should be governed by the number of 
seeds per pound and the viability of the 
seed and the varietal characteristics such 
as whether the vine is large and branch- 
ing or short or single stemmed. 


RATES OF SEEDING DIFFER 


Varieties differ widely in regard to 
the number of seeds per pound. For 
example, the Surprise variety reported 
in Table 1 averaged 2677 seeds per pound, 
while the Perfection variety averaged 
only 2127 seeds per pound. Consequently 
at equal rates of seeding there were ap- 
proximately only three-fourths as many 
Perfection plants as Surprise plants. 
Furthermore some varieties produce 
large vigorous vines with several strong 
branches. Such varieties require more 
space per plant and should be seeded at 
a lower rate than single stemmed short- 
vined varieties. Some varieties having 
large seed and short vines should be 
seeded at a much heavier rate than tall 
varieties having seed of equal size. 

There is a need for more precise in- 
formation regarding optimum seeding 
rates of peas. No doubt the exact amount 
will vary with different varieties, and 
with variations in soil fertility and rain- 
fall, but a large number of tests would 
give a close approximation of the best 
rate of seeding each variety. It is plainly 
evident that less seed will be needed if 
the seed is properly treated with a good 
seed protectant such as Spergon. It is 
hoped that new tests on rates of sowing 
treated pea seed will be inaugurated. 

Table 2 gives the yield records of a 
number of canning and freezing varieties 
which were grown in 1942 using only 2% 
and 31% bushels of Spergon-treated seed 
on a fertilized river-bottom soil and us- 
ing 4 and 5 bushels of the same lots of 


é seed on a fertilized upland soil. Al- 
. 
2 2 : % Yield in Tons Per Acre with Corresponding though this was not intended to be and 
> Tenderometer should not be considered as a comparison 
Morris est Kenda j it is i i 
(he (Upland Soil) of rates of seeding peas it is interesting 
Rateof Ten- to note that the larger yields and net 
; Aa & ua < Seeding dero- Seeding dero- returns of all varieties were obtained in 
Variety Bu./Acre Yield meter Bu./Acre Yield meter the field where the lower rates of seeding 
CANNING VARIETIES were used. This table is presented 
on 57 36 26 5 21, 1.16 105 i Je merely to show that with many cannin 
2% 1.00 82 and freezing varieties of peas excellent F 
se 9 1.22 91 i ‘Va 
Early Harvest 61 39 «2.8 6 2% 1.31 102 4 1.46 94 yields can be obtained from 2% to 3% 4 
secant 61 45 2.7 6-7 2%, 1.34 87 4 1.48 92 bushels of Spergon-treated seed per acre ; 
6 3% 2.41 111 5 1.55 107 when grown on fertilized land of high 
a anner King ........ s. 6 3% 2.48 98 5 1.62 107 ili BY 
Ranger 72 87 445 3% 1.92 97 5 1.25 96 ffici d d $ 
=” Perfection csc. 73 82 «28 5-6 34 2.26 106 5 1.46 98 e do not have sufficient data to de- q 
74 ed 314 1.60 99 5 1.27 94 termine conclusively the optimum rate 
re FREEZING VARIETIES of sowing Spergon-treated pea seed, but 3 
<< Thomas Laxton .. 61 43 3.1 5 3% 1.47 82 5 1.21 85 the fragmentary evidence thus far ac- 
Gradus.. 3% 2.08 99 5 1.55 102 cumulated strongly suggests that about 
3% 1.87 103 5 1.22 91 
oe Miracle ccc. 6&8 48 38 6 3% 1.75 92 5 1.38 92 3 bushels of Spergon-treated seed per 3 
Alderman. vss 711 6 41 = #56 3% 1.33 81 5 1.01 86 acre is likely to give larger net returns 
* Planted April 27, 1942, (Please turn to Page 20) 
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THREE NEW TOMATOES NAMED 


“Gem,” “Red Jacket,” and “Longred” 
are the names chosen by the vegetable 
crops specialists at the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva for the three new canning 
type tomatoes developed in their breed- 
ing plots. 


The new varieties will be offered to 
seedsmen and canners this coming season 
for wider trial, but seed will not be gen- 
erally available until 1948, according to 
an announcement by Station officials. 


The new varieties are described as 
being highly productive because of the 
free setting of the blossoms under most 
conditions which exist during the grow- 
ing season. The fruits are also said to 
be of acceptable quality and appearance 
for both market and canning purposes. 
They have been selected for several plant 
generations and are now believed to be 
ready for tests alongside standard can- 
ning varieties. 


Gem is especially notable for the small, 
compact growth of the plant and its ca- 
pacity to ripen its fruit early with close 
planting. Yields in excess of 10 tons to 
the acre have been produced by the end 
of the first full week of September, plac- 
ing the variety alongside Earliana, Vic- 
tor, and Bounty with respect to season. 
The fruit is described as ripening to a 
good intermediate red and is said to 
remain in good condition over a long 
period. 


Red Jacket is a “potato leaf” variety 
that comes into season with John Baer, 
the peak load ripening the second week 
in September. Red Jacket is notable for 
its heavy foliage and the large size of 
the scarlet-colored fruits. The tomatoes 
often weigh from 5 to 8 ounces and mea- 
sure from 21% to 3% inches in diameter. 
When well fertilized, the variety is a 
heavy producer of well-colored large 
fruits. 


Longred derives its name from the 
fact that the plant produces over a long 
season, holds its foliage well, and has 
attractive, deep globular fruits that will 
weigh from 6 to 8 ounces. Coming into 
season with John Baer, Longred reaches 
its heaviest production successively dur- 
ing the second, third, and fourth weeks 
of September. Total yields for the sea- 
son have exceeded yields of other varie- 
ties in the trials. Longred is recom- 
mended for trial as a main crop variety 
for canners. 


MEAT CANNER RENEWS 
CHARTER 


The T & T Packing Company, meat 
canners of Macon, Georgia, have filed 
petition for renewal of its charter for 
35 years. The petition states that the 
company plans to continue the produc- 
tion of canned meats. Capital is set at 
$100,000 with the reservation of the 
privilege to raise it to $200,000. 
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PICKLE PACKERS PONDER PROBLEMS 


Pickle packing supplies for 1947, to- 
gether with selection of a name for the 
comparatively new fresh pack pickle 
headlined the program of the 54th an- 
nual convention of 150 members of the 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
held at Chicago, January 17. 

President Lewis Hirsch, Louisville, 
opened the meeting with a resume of the 
successful solving of the three prime 
problems feared by the industry in 1946. 
Price decontrol was achieved orderly, 
glass was secured to move the largest 
amount of pickles in any one year and 
field labor obtained to harvest the many 
pickles, Hirsch said. 

Taking note of the downward fluctua- 
tions in the vegetable and fruit markets, 
Hirsch cautioned the members that they 
cannot be immunized from similar hap- 
penings. “We as individuals must de- 
termine whether 1947 should be another 
year of all-out production, or whether 
it should be a year of balancing the 
pickle budget.” 


CONTAINERS 


Carl Heberstick, Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., predicted a maxi- 
mum of 15% increase in glass available 
to the industry in 1947, based on con- 
tinuation of the present extraordinary 
demand. The amount of soda ash ob- 
tained for glass container production is 
the key to the supply, he explained. 

Standardization and simplification per- 
mitted the glass container industry to 
avoid great price increases. “Further 
improvements can be made, particularly 
if the industry can stay on a mass pro- 
duction basis and not be obliged to manu- 
facture the freakish designs existing 
prior to 1937,” he pointed out. 

The can industry according to R. L. 
Perin, Continental Can Co., is expected 
to fall 15% short of 1947 demand. Steel 
for tinplate is still critically short and 
any major work stoppages in the steel 
industry would aggravate the situation, 
he said. 

Max ©. Henderson, Michigan Field 
Crops, In:., reviewed the problems of 
the migratcry farm workers. To correct 
the situaticn, Henderson urged both 
employer and employee groups to spread 
information as to the desirability of the 
migrant workers as a class in view of 
their contribution to the wealth and 
progress of the community. 

National and state legislation to re- 
lieve the more pressing problems was 
also proposed by Henderson. He sup- 
ported the act soon to be introduced in 
Congress creating a permanent farm 
labor program under the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture, to be admin- 
istered by the states. 

“This law would provide for the fur- 
nishing of reliable crop and labor sup- 


ply information, make available medical 
care and relief benefits to deserving 
migrants regardless of residency and in- 
clude a child welfare program.” 

States could follow through with ma- 
chinery for the training of farmers in 
the teaching of skills to workers, forma- 
tion of employer groups to form a con- 
tinuous chain of employment and inclu- 
sion of migrant workers in community 
programs, Henderson suggested. 


OFFICERS RETAINED 


After a studious examination of the 
reasons for sugar shortages, John C. 
Gardner, president New York Coffee & 
Sugar Exchange, sized up supply for 
1947 and predicted that sugar troubles 
would be a memory by the middle of 
1948. He also predicted a diminishing 
control of sugar and recommended a pru- 
dent policy in increasing rations during 
the first 6 months of the year. 

A lively discussion of name possibili- 
ties for the fresh pack pickle found the 
name “quickle” receiving the most favor- 
able consideration with “pickumber” and 
“cukle” high in the balloting. Final se- 
lection was delayed pending a survey of 
the entire industry and clearing away of 
legal technicalities. 

Over 400 letters from newspaper read- 
ers and radio listeners all over the coun- 
try came in suggesting new names as a 
result of the newspaper and radio pub- 
licity behind the problem. 

Officers and directors were voted to 
continue in office until the next election 
at the fall meeting. These include Presi- 
dent Lewis Hirsch, Louisville, Vice- 
President Harry Conley, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin and Treasurer C. J. Sutphen, 
Chicago. 


~ 


NROG OFFICERS 


All officers of the National Retailer 
Owned Grocers, Inc., have been reelected 
to serve for 1947. William M. D’Miller 
of Chicago will continue as President for 
the thirteenth consecutive year. He was 
also elected to serve as Treasurer of the 
organization. Vice-Presidents reelected 
are W. E. Ray, Grocers Wholesale Co- 
operative, Inec., Des Moines, Iowa, 1st 
Vice-President; and E. G. deStaute, 
Spartan Grocers, Ltd., Los Angeles, 2nd 
Vice-President. H. W. Garbers of Chi- 
cago was elected Secretary and General 
Manager. 

Directors reelected at the recent an- 
nual stockholders meeting are W. M. 
D’Miller and H. L. Sorensen, United 
Grocers, Ltd., San Francisco, for three 
year terms. New Directors are: J. W. 
Goldberg, Yorktowne Wholesale Grocery 
Company, York, Pennsylvania; and J. C. 
Harline, Associated Grocers, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 
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To Appeal Sugar Rationing Decision 


The Government will appeal the deci- 
sion of Justice F. Dickinson Letts in the 
case of Moberly Milk Products Company 
v. Fleming and Anderson, decided Jan. 
22 in the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, it 
was stated by Major General Philip B. 
Fleming, Temporary Controls Admin- 
istrator. 

In view of the fact that the Court’s 
final judgment had not yet been entered, 
a complete analysis of the effect of the 
Court’s decision was not possible at that 
time. General Fleming stated, however, 
that it would appear from the informal 
memorandum made public by the Court 
that employment of historical use as the 
basis for measuring sugar allocations to 
industrial users was held by the Court 
to be prohibited by the provisions of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act 
of 1944. 

“Tf this is the import of the Court’s 
decision,’ General Fleming stated, “the 
present system of rationing sugar to in- 
dustrial users on an historical use basis 
must be abandoned.” 

“Tt is difficult to reconcile the Court’s 
decision,” General Fleming went on to 
say, “with the fact that the Congress 
has been kept fully informed of the basis 
upon which sugar is being allocated to 
industrial users and in 1945 and 1946 
extended the Second War Powers Act 
for the purpose of continuing sugar ra- 
tioning. A fair conclusion from this 
Congressional action is that Congress 
approved the construction of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act for 
which the Government contended.” 

The Government contended that the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act 
did not come into play until the current 
supply of sugar available for allocation 
to industrial users exceeded the supply 
so available at the time the War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion Act was passed. 

In 1944 6,154,900 tons of sugar were 
available for civilian use; of which 
3,061,522 tons were for civilian indus- 
trial use. In 1946 only 5,400,000 tons of 
sugar were available for civilian use of 
which only 2,572,999 tons were available 
for civilian industrial use. In the first 
quarter of 1944 1,310,200 tons of sugar 
were available for civilian use of which 
653,704 tons were for civilian industrial 
use. In the first quarter of 1947, how- 
ever, only 1,260,000 tons of sugar have 
been allocated for civilian use and of 
that amount only 516,833 tons are avail- 
able for civilian industrial use. 

In view of the fact that the supply of 
sugar available for the civilian economy 
has decreased, rather than increased, 
since 1944 and the further fact that in- 
dustrial users are currently able to oper- 
ate at only 60% of 1941 sugar use, it is 
the Government’s position that the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act does 
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not yet apply because there has been 
no expansion of production for non-war 
use within the meaning of that Act. 
issue to industrial users and consumers 
of sugar alike, a final decision by the 
appellate courts will be necessary in this 
case and a stay of the District Court’s 
judgment will be sought pending such 
appeal. 

In any event, General Fleming con- 
cluded, in view of the importance of this 


NFBA REGIONAL BOARD 


Regional Directors are a tremendous 
aid to the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation Executive Committee in that they 
keep the Committee in close touch with 
the views and problems of the members, 
says E. W. Peterson, of Peterson and 
Vaughan, Detroit, NFBA National 
Chairman in announcing the results of 
the recent election of the 1947 Board. 


' Mr. Peterson pointed out that the latter 


is representative of every market area 
in the United States and Canada. Fol- 
lowing are the NFBA Regional Directors 
for 1947: 

Region No. 1—Joseph L. Sweeney of 
Barclay, Brown & Jones, 131 State 
Street, Boston 9, Mass.; (2)—Ross Davis 
of Ross Davis Company, Capital District 
Regional Market, Albany 4, N. Y.; (8)— 
Edwin Smithson of Edwin Smithson 
Company, 260 West Broadway, New 
York 13, N. Y.; (4)—William T. Stew- 
art of Robert Stewart & Sons, 354-8 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 
(5)—Walter H. Burns of Walter H. 
Burns Company, Inc., Penn Ave. & 
Dehlem St., P. O. Box 5090, Pittsburgh 
6, Pa.; (6)—J. George Winter of Wm. 
H. Bryan & Co., 616 North Calvert St., 
Baltimore 2, Md.; (7)—Jack Horton of 
Horton & Snyder, 605 Liberty Trust 
Bldg., Roanoke 4, Va. 

Region No. 8—W. L. Brinkley of 
Smith-Holland Brokerage Co., Inc., 311- 
23 West Wendover Ave., Greensboro, 
N. C.; (9)—S. “Goldy” Goldstein of All 
State Brokerage Co., 16 S. Market St., 
P. O. Box 285, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; (10) 
—Russell D. Zoll of Russell D. Zoll & 
Co., 1448 Wabash, Detroit 16, Mich.; 
(11)—Roy C. Ossman of Paul E. 
Kroehle Co., 740 Superior Avenue, West, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio; (12)—C. S. Stopher 
of C. S. Stopher & Company, 606 Secur- 
ity Trust Bldg., P. O. Box 56, Lexington 
S-1, Ky.; (13)—Ralph H. Brown of 
Brown-Lee Brokerage Co., 2223 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham 3, Alabama; (14)— 
Alvin H. Livingston of Alvin H. Living- 
ston & Co., 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10, Illinois; (15)—Tom Tarrant of 
Schlesinger-Tarrant Brokerage Co., 605 
Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Region No. 16—Y. S. Dahlberg of 
Dahlberg Sales Company, 217 South 
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FREIGHT CAR LOADING 


The Glued Unit System 

The primary objective of good loading 
is to obtain a load in which the contain- 
ers are prevented from lateral or length- 
wise movement and, particularly, from 
rubbing or impacting against each other 
or the car walls during transit. Some 
years ago the Freight Loading and Con- 
tainer Section of the Association of 
American Railroads introduced the 
Bonded-Block method of loading contain- 
ers in freight cars in which the con- 
tainers are overlapped and built-up into 
large block units. The adoption of this 
method in warehouse operation and 
transportation has substantially helped 
to reduce shipping damage. 

In order to reduce shipping losses and 
conserve critical materials during the 
war, the idea of securely holding con- 
tainers together with small amounts of 
glue was successfully developed. By 
combining the favorable features of glue 
and the Bonded-Block loading method, 
the bonderizing effects between contain- 
ers in the load has been materially in- 
creased. 

The Glued Unit Loading system is 
simple in operation and can easily be 
adopted by any shipper with little or no 
change in his present loading procedure. 

The development of this Glued Unit 
loading system has been brought about 
through the combined co-operative efforts 
of shippers, manufacturers and the rail- 
roads. Many informative articles have 
appeared in various trade journals and 
several instruction booklets have been 
issued on the subject by others. 

A Progress Report (General Informa- 
tion Series No. 506) has been prepared 
as up-to-date information for shippers 
desiring to use this loading system which 
is available from the Association of 
American Railroads, 59 East Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Illinois, or National Ad- 
hesives, Dept. RR, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Front St., New Orleans 2, La.; (17)— 
George E. Dougherty of Dougherty-Vert 
Company, 306 Wesley Temple Bldg., 
Minneapolis 4, Minn.; (18)—A. D. An- 
derson of Cartan & Jeffrey Co., 408 Wal- 
nut Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa; (19)— 
Jack Lockhart of Gabel, Lockhart Bro- 
kerage Co., 1104 Union Ave., Kansas 
City 7, Missouri; (20)—Jarrette D. Law 
of Love and Law, 622 Insurance Build 
ing, Oklahoma City 2, Okla.; (21)— T 
Fred Robbins of Robbins-Greenwoor 
Company, 3104 Main Street, Houston 4 
Texas; (22)—George A. Jensen of Geo 
A. Jensen & Co., 1118-19 Smith Tower 
Seattle 4, Wash.; (23)—G. Ernest Rya) 
of Burd Brokerage Co., 304 Sugar Build- 
ing, Denver 2, Colo.; (24)—Phillip J 
Kelley of Kelley-Clarke Company, 2 Pin: 
Street, San Francisco 11, Calif; (25)- 
A. J. Smale of Donald H. Bain, Ltd., 11) 
Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg, Manitobz, 
Canada, 
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OLD DEBATE REVIVED 


The public takes a hand in the Grade Labeling vs. Descriptive—Grade 
and a description advocated by an Ohio daily paper as wanted by con- 
sumers—The little housewife speaks! 


That “Old Debbil,” grade labeling 
versus descriptive labeling, seems to be 
bobbing up again. Probably always will! 
But, you would first look for support of 
the program in some consumer’s maga- 
zine, indeed, at times during the height 
of the debate for and against grade la- 
beling, you would have imagined one 
should look first to some publication with 
at least a “pinkish” cast for the support 
accorded. There must have been sound 
foundations for all the debating and 
arguing back and forth. 

Marietta, Washington County, Ohio, 
is a town known all over the country as 
a point of great historic interest as well 
as a local bulwark against all that might 
be in the least un-American. The eve- 
ning daily, “The Marietta Daily Times” 
as one reads it daily, including the edi- 
torials, seems to stand for all that the 
community does, and I feel expresses edi- 
torially the opinions of the citizenry. 


Lest you conclude the matter of grade 
labeling versus descriptive labeling has 
been permanently laid to rest read with 
me an editorial from the “Daily Times,” 
Marietta, Ohio, Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 23rd, 1947. 


“RETURN OF GRADE 
LABELING” 


“As further proof that the war is 
over and competition is returning, 
a big food store chain has returned 
to its prewar practice of grade label- 
ing. More properly, its ‘Descrip- 
tive Grade Labeling.’ For in addi- 
tion to grading its canned vegetables 
and fruits A, B, and C, according to 
the Agriculture Department’s Mar- 
keting Service Standard, the labels 
describe contents, weights, servings, 
etc., and explain the meaning of the 
gerade. It seems to us that this is a 
commendable service to the house- 
wife in addition to being good busi- 
ness. Probably a good many shop- 
pers are afflicted with a slight hang- 
over from the recent wartime neces- 
sity of buying anything on the 
shelves while the buying was good. 

“The lively debate of a few years 
ago over grade labeling seems to 
have died down. The Government 
has apparently given up the idea of 
compulsory grade labeling which is 
a good thing. At least, there were 
flaws in the extreme insistence that 
canned fruits be marketed without 
brand names and with only grade 
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markings. There are variations 
within a specified grade, and the eli- 
mination of brand might have meant 
that non-competitive packers would 
can food of a minimum quality just 
able to make the grade. 


“So grade labeling is now a volun- 
tary matter. It would be fine to see 
more of it, and with it the return of 
that fine old feeling of knowing 
what you are getting for your 
money.” 


Spending a few days in Marietta 
lately, I welcomed the editorial. It must 
carry a message to all thinking canners 
who read it. First of all, the big food 
store chain referred to, has never made 
too many mistakes while building up a 
nation-wide reputation for serving cus- 
tomers well. It simply must be that 
experience has shown the executives of 
this firm that their trade expect and ap- 
preciate this combination of grade and 
descriptive labeling. Else they would dis- 
continue the practice instead of continu- 
ing it. Now I ask you, who among can- 
ners arguing for descriptive labeling 
alone has as great a background of sales 
experience as this food chain? To stay 
in business profitably, especially now 
that buyer’s markets are going by the 
wayside rapidly, the retail distributor of 
foods needs all the help canners may 
supply. 


Suppose you are of the school of 
thought that honestly feels descriptive 
labeling of your product is sufficient. 
Suppose you maintain this position and 
refuse to adopt grade labeling. Your 
retail customers are not in as good a 
position to promote the sales of your 
products as are the retail dealers carry- 
ing canned fruits and vegetables descrip- 
tively labeled and which carry the alpha- 
betical designations, A, B, and C as well. 
Over a period of years, will your sales 
maintain pace with those of your com- 
petitor who supplies the kind of label- 
ing for which housewives are seeking? 


In all the discussions into which I have 
entered from time to time concerning 
grade labeling versus descriptive label- 
ing I have always attempted to remain 
fair to both sides. I concede quickly the 
sales building value of millions of dollars 
worth of advertising spent in the past 
and to be spent in promoting brand 
names as indicative of brand quality, and 
I have never expected any national ad- 
vertiser, an advocate of descriptive label- 


ing, to change over to grade labeling. 
But there are many worthy packers of 
quality canned foods who may do so at 
any time. 

To all these, I simply point out that a 
daily paper in a small city in a mid- 
western state, points out editorially: 
“That it would be fine to return to that 
old feeling of knowing what you are 
getting for your money.” You read a 
lot about “grass roots,” it must be that 
when a small paper in a small city cries 
to high heaven that the writer at least 
would like to know what he is getting 
for his money, thousands of consumers 
feel the same way. 


To the foregoing, unbound by practice 
or tradition, who are in a position to 
adopt grade labeling without “losing 
face,” I simply offer the suggestion that 
you seriously consider the adoption of 
the labeling plan favored by the cus- 
tomers at retail of one of the largest 
food chains in the world. 

You can’t lose. You may increase 
your future sales and profits! 


R P VIOLATION 


Payment of dividends by a produce 
brokerage company to a wholesale gro- 
cery corporation which owns a majority 
of its capital stock and on whose pur- 
chases brokerage fees are paid by sellers 
is a violation of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, the Federal Trade Commission 
ruled as it ordered Nash-Finch Co. and 
C. H. Robinson Co., both of 430 Oak 
Grove Ave., Minneapolis, to cease and 
desist from such practices. 

The Commission found that Nash- 
Finch Co., wholesale grocers, owns all 
but five shares of the outstanding capital 
stock of C. H. Robinson Co., a broker- 
age concern, and that Nash-Finch pur- 
chases through the Robinson company as 
broker a “substantial portion” of the 
fruits and vegetables required by it in 
the course of its business. Produce sell- 
ers pay to the Robinson company broker- 
age fees or commissions on_ these 
purchases, which are passed on to Nash- 
Finch in the form of dividends, the Com- 
mission said. 

Such an arrangement, the Commission 
held, is in violation of the Robinson- 
Patman Act’s ban against acceptance of 
brokerage fees by a buyer on his own 
purchases or by an intermediary under 
the control of or acting for such a pur- 
chaser. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


MORRISVILLE STUDENTS 
AT CONVENTION 


One of the more interesting and, we 
think, indicative sidelights of the Con- 
vention was the presence of the entire 
senior class of the New York State Tech- 
nical Institute at Morrisville. Roy Whip- 
ple, head of the food preservation depart- 
ment, had the boys in tow. The students 
busied themselves attending meetings 
both general and technical and viewing 
the machinery, equipment and supplies 
on exhibition. “It gives them a proper 
appreciation of the tremendous scope of 
the industry and an excellent opportu- 
nity to become familiar with a wide 
range of equipment and supplies in a 
short period of time,” said Mr. Whipple. 
The students made the trip in Station 
Wagons, remained three full days and 
returned to the institute with a lot of 
interest and enthusiasm for the industry. 
Plans are already afoot to repeat the 
performance next and succeeding years. 


THE CANNING TRADE believes that the 
institution of Canning Courses in many 
of our State Universities is just about 
the most important thing that has hap- 
pened to the industry in many, many 
years. The next important step, of 
course, is for the industry to insist that 
the professorships be manned by experi- 
enced technologists and that the courses 
properly fit the student for his place in 
the industry. It’s gratifying to know 
that men like Roy Whipple seize every 
oportunity to give the boys a practical 
understanding of the industry. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA MEETING 


For the purpose of discussing the out- 
look for 1947 acreage prospects, market 
conditions and to hear reports from 
those who attended the National Con- 
vention, a special meeting of the Iowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association has been 
called for Friday, February 7, at the 
Kirkwood Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ASK .09c RISE IN TIN PLATE 


Bolivian producers are demanding a 
76¢ price for tin, which is an increase of 
9c per pound over the recently expired 
contract with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Bolivian demands were 
presented to the RFC last week in memo- 
randum form, as is the custom, by the 
Bolivian Ambassador. The RFC is ex- 
pected to fight the new price request and 
negotiations are expected to get under 
way at an early date. Bolivia is backing 
up its demand by refusing to ship tin 
from Chilean ports to this country until 
the new contract has been signed, it is 
reported. 
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WFO 16 ENDS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced Jan. 17 termination of War 
Food Order 16, as amended. This order 
prohibited any person, unless specifically 
authorized by the Administrator, PMA, 
from selling, delivering, purchasing, ac- 
cepting delivery of, or using any raisins, 
or Zante currants for conversion into 
alcohol, brandy, wine, any other bever- 


age, whether alcoholic or not, any con--: 


centrate or paste, or any non-food prod- 
uct or non-food byproduct. 


NEW PLANT READY 


The new $100,000 cannery of Canners, 
Incorporated, at Clarksville, Arkansas, 
is expected to be put into operation dur- 
ing February. The company will can 
vegetables, greens and peaches and has 
a daily capacity of approximately 3,000 
cases. The firm is headed by R. Y. Full- 
bright as President. 


BROKERS DAY AT FREEZERS 
MEET 


Fritz Brahm, Chairman of the Frozen 
Food Committee of the National Food 
Brokers Association, has received ap- 
proval of the membership for “Brokers 
Day” at the Convention of the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers, 
which will be held at San Francisco, 
March 19 to 21. NFBA will establish 
headquarters at the convention and set 
up a booth in Convention Hall. Watson 
Rogers, NFBA President, will represent 
the Association at the convention. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
JANUARY 1 


The Division of Statistics of National 
Canners Association reports the follow- 
ing stocks in canners’ hands as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1947: 

PEAS—9,950,000 cases 24/2 as against 
7,411,000 cases same date last year. 
These holdings represent in actual cases 
2,324,220 cases of Alaskas and 7,369,620 
cases of Sweets. 

cOoRN—January 1 stocks of canned 
sweet corn amounted to 7,929,000 cases 
24/2 as against 9,278,000 cases January 
l a year ago. 

TOMATO JUICE—Tomato juice holdings 
in canners’ hands January 1, 1947, 
amounted to 11,503,000 cases 24/2 as 
against 7,432,000 cases January 1, 1946. 


NAMED VICE-PRESIDENT 
William T. Brady, Assistant to the 
President and for many years an execu- 
tive of the manufacturing departments, 
has been elected Vice-President of the 
Corn Products Refining Company. 
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CANNERS SCHOOL 


The 26th Annual Canners and Frozen 
Food Packers School will be held at the 
Food Technology Department, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon, Febru- 
ary 3 to 15. The school is designed to 
help answer some of the questions that 
arise from problems in food preserva- 
tion. Special instruction on the mechan- 
ical operation of double seamers, which 
is especially valuable to men new in the 
industry, as also a refresher course for 
those men with experience, will again be 
offered. 


The American Can Company will fur- 
nish specialists to conduct this course 
and will provide the various types of 
seaming machines used in the canneries. 


Emphasis on production and _ field 
problems are an essential part of the 
course as they relate to canning and 
freezing. Cultivation, fertilization and 
varieties of fruits and vegetables are 
considerations necessary to produce qual- 
ity raw products and, therefore, these 
subjects will be given full consideration. 
The Department of Horticulture will con- 
duct lectures on the handling problems 
of fruits and vegetables as these concern 
the food packer. 


OHIO CANNERS SCHOOL 


Luke F. Beckman, President of the 
Ohio Canners Association will serve as 
Chairman of the opening session of the 
Annual Short Course of the Ohio Can- 
ners, Field Men and Growers School 
which will be held at the Deschler-Wal- 
lick Hotel in Columbus, February 12 
and 13. 


The program will get under way on 
the afternoon of the 12th with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Dean John F, Cun- 
ningham of Ohio State University. John 
Bushnell, associate in horticulture at the 
University, will describe fertilizer and 
handling soils for processing vegetables. 
Professor H. D. Brown of the University 
will report on the 1946 crop survey. H. 
H. Pickering from the State Industrial 
Commission will explain the application 
of workmen’s compensation for transient 
farm workers. V. R. Wertz, from Ohio 
State, will talk on the economic outlook 
for 1947. 


Thursday’s sessions will be broker 
down into commodity sections with toma 
toes, corn and peas being given consid 
eration in the forenoon and continuing 
into the afternoon for what time is nec 
essary, with the short course coming t 
an end with a general session at 2:3( 
that afternoon. 


HINTON INCORPORATES 


The Hinton Food Products Company 
Rogers, Ark., have been incorporate: 
with $500,000 authorized capital stoc’ 
to operate a general canning business. 
Incorporators include W. L. Hinton, Jr, 
Mildred Hinton, J. D. Hall and Alvi: 
Stewart. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


LABOR—The AFL California Council 
of Cannery workers has announced plans 
to negotiate a new contract with canners, 
despite protests filed with the National 
Labor Relations Board. The protests 
have been filed by the CIO Food, To- 
bacco and Agricultural workers, losers in 
a collective bargaining election last 
August. Contract demands have not been 
announced, but the contract has been 
turned over to the California Processors 
and Growers’ Association. 

MACHINERY—tThe: Atlas Imperial 
Diesel Engine Company has announced 
the purchase of the Benton Ballou Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Ontario, Calif. The com- 
pany leases and sub-leases peach and 
apricot pitting machines to canneries 
and is currently developing certain spe- 
cialized machinery for sale and lease to 
canneries. 


PRESIDENT—Joe Marias, president 
of the Associated Commercial Company, 
has been elected president of the Export 
Merchants’ Association, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. The number of importing 
and exporting firms here have greatly in- 
creased since the war, many of the new- 
comers being war veterans having over- 
seas service. 

MACHINERY FIRM—tThe _ Rapid- 
Cleave Corporation has been incorpo- 
rated at San Jose, Calif., with a capital 
stock of $500,000 to carry on a business 
in fruit machinery. The incorporators 
are Joseph A. and Angela M. Amori and 
J. Flaschentraeger. 


CANNING MEATS—The old-estab- 
lished meat packing firm of Frye & Co., 
Seattle, Wash., has added the canning of 
meats to its activities. 


CAN CASE SETTLED 


Attorney General Tom C,. Clark an- 
nounced Jan. 28 final disposition of a 
criminal antitrust case against American 
Can Company, Continental Can Com- 
pany, Ine., and seven officials, at San 
Francisco, California. The defendants all 
pleaded nolo contendere. Federal Judge 
Michael J. Roche of the United States 
District Court at San Francisco imposed 
the maximum fine of $5,000 against each 
of the two companies and $5,000 against 
each of the following officials: Maurice 
J. Sullivan, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, American Can Company; 
Dudley W. Figgis, President, American; 
C. H. Black, Executive Vice-President, 
American; C. C. Conway, Chairman of 
the Board and President of Continental 
Can Company; S. J. Steele, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Board, Continental; W. P. 
Murray, General Sales Manager, East- 
ern District, Continental, all of New 
York; and G. H. Kellogg, Vice-President 
of American, of Chicago, Illinois. 

The indictment, returned June 26, 
1946, by the Federal Grand Jury at San 
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Francisco, charged a conspiracy between 
the two can companies and their officials 
whereby they agreed: To fix prices and 
discounts at which they would sell cans 
of the same grade and quality; charge 
not less than the ceiling price fixed by 
the OPA; coerce other can manufactur- 
ers into maintaining ceiling prices; in- 
sure maintenance of identical delivered 
prices to canners by the adoption of a 
so-called “freight equalization plan”; re- 
frain from soliciting the business of 
customers of each other; allocate be- 
tween themselves particular geographi- 
cal areas as exclusive sales territories; 
and allocate between themselves particu- 
lar fields of production, thus giving one 
of the defendant companies an exclusive 
market for the sale of certain types of 
cans. 

Assistant Attorney General Wendell 
Berge, head of the Antitrust Division, 
stated that the case was of great im- 
portance to the food-processing industry, 
particularly in the Far West, inasmuch 
as approximately one-fourth of all cans 
sold in the United States is used in proc- 
essing plants in the States of California, 
Nevada, Arizona, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, and in the Territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska. 


HEINZ BUSINESS BOOMS 


Addressing the seventy-eighth annual 
convention of H. J. Heinz Company’s 
American, Canadian, British and Aus- 
tralian sales organization, H. J. Heinz 
II, president, stated that 1946 had been 
the best year in Heinz history and that 
throughout the world international busi- 
ness of the company is at an all time 
high. 

Ten years ago the total volume of 
business of the entire company was less 
than that now done by the top 38 of 
Heinz 76 branches. During the six 
months ending Oct. 31, 1946, the dollar 
volume of Heinz sales was two and one- 
half times that of the first six months of 
1941. 

As one of the reasons for the increase 
in Heinz business, Mr. Heinz pointed to 
current economic trends. Prewar, from 
six to seven million families had incomes 
of from $2000 to $5000. Today, he said, 
17 million families are in the $2000 to 
$5000 income bracket. The average 
weekly wage of all industrial workers in 
October 1946 was $45.83 or 92 per cent 
more than the average weekly wage in 
1939. And despite an increase in the 
cost of living of 49 per cent this still 
leaves a net gain in real wages of 28 per 
cent. 

However, he warned that any further 
increase in the wage-price spiral will 
seriously impair the purchasing power 
of that portion of the public who do not 
enjoy these wage increases. Only one 
quarter of the wage earners belong to 
organized labor. Even at the present 
level of prices, he said, some products 
are already being priced right out of the 
market. 


DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 


ADMITTED TO NFBA 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces election of the following new 
members: General Brokerage Co., Cleve- 
land, recommended by A. K. Ackerman 
Co.; Thomas G. Barker Bkge. Co., Og- 
den, Utah, recommended by Ray & Whit- 
ney Bkge. Co.; Allein Beall, Jr., Helena, 
Ark., recommended by Willis Johnson & 
Co.; International Distributing Co., Lit- 
tle Rock, recommended by Willis John- 
son & Co.; Harry S. Jones, Knoxville, 
Tenn., recommended by Dewitt & Mere- 
dith; Eggers & Beecher, Inc., New York, 
recommended by Paul Sayres Company; 
Beck Sales Company, Baltimore, recom- 
mended by Harry B. Cook Co.; Richard 
T. Tyner & Co., Camp Hill, Penna., rec- 
ommended by L. C. Brittingham; Millard 
W. Clark Co., New Orleans, recom- 
mended by Paul Brierre’s Sons. 


ENTERS BROKERAGE FIELD 


John O. Getty of Lonaconing, Md., has 
joined the sales staff of F. Lee Fresh, 
Cumberland, Md., food broker. A veteran 
of 29 months with the armed forces, of 
which 13% months were spent overseas. 
Mr. Getty will call on the retail trade 
as a specialty salesman. 


HYGRADE OUTLINES GROWTH 

Hygrade Food Products Corp., promi- 
nent canner of meat specialties, now 
ranks as the nation’s fifth largest meat 
packer, Samuel Slotkin, president, an- 
nounced this week. 


HAXTON APPOINTS BROKER 

Haxton Foods, Inc., which prior to the 
first of the year operated as Haxton 
Canning Co., with headquarters at Oak- 
field, N. Y., this week announced the 
appointment of The Kennedy-Menke Co. 
as its sales representatives in the metro- 
politan New York market. 


RESIGNS ACCOUNT 
Jones, Weismann & Co., food brokers, 
Boston, this week announced that they 
had resigned as sales representatives in 
that market for the Brocton Preserving 
Co., Brocton, N. Y., canners. 


ENTERS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 

Frank J. Sloup has resigned as Direc- 
tor of the Sugar Branch of the Chicago 
area of OPA and is entering into the 
food brokerage business with offices at 
20 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


BROKERS MOVE 

Shaffer-Melcher, Inc., food brokers 
with offices in Dallas and Houston, Tex., 
are moving from 804% Main Street, 
Dallas, into larger quarters in the build- 
ing at 910 South Pearl Street, according 
to James M. Crowe, manager of the 
company’s North Texas operations. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Quietness Pertains to Canners, Who Are 
Largely Sold out of Stocks, Not to Distribu- 
tors—Prosperity Marches on—The Sugar 
Situation—Let Us be Thankful for 
Our Blessings 


SECOND HAND—The present canned 
foods market is mainly a second hand 
market, by which we mean that the 
canners are largely sold out of stock, and 
therefore trading has to consist of sales 
between jobbers or dealers. The market 
is, on that account, reported quiet from 
the canner’s point of view, but there is 
no let up in the heavy consumer de- 
mands, which keep the retailers going 
back to supply sources, and by the same 
token means that stocks are working 
down rapidly. Those who pictured, in 
their moroseness, heavy stocks of canned 
foods piling up in warehouse and likely 
to fall down on the market at a time 
when such a release would hurt most, 
were reckoning without their host. So 
far as the canners, the first suppliers, 
are concerned they can rest easy and 
they are. Even the packers of so called 
dry products like baked beans, etc., are 
finding demand taking the goods about 
as fast as produced, and finding it a job 
to keep the market supplied. Baked 
beans were off the consumer market for 
so long that people are welcoming them 
again, and using them. And the same 
may be said about spaghetti and other 
such products which the war demands 
were taking, or for which cans were long 
denied, are now again beginning to ap- 
pear and are welcomed. All reports from 
market economists call attention to the 
heaviest consumer buying in history, and 
add that so long as employment and high 
wages continue—and there is no good 
reason to expect an early ending—this 
heavy buying will keep up. As the 
dailies put it “the people have the money 
and they are spending it.” They are 
enjoying it, and more power to them. If 
our people followed the fashion of the 
European nations, Belgium for instance, 
in husbanding their resources and living 
close to the land, our prosperity would be 
of short life. In fact America’s pros- 
~erity is because of America’s free- 
spending not to say squandering. All of 
which means of course that our standard 
of living is on a high plane, and we like 
it that way. It makes for better busi- 
ness in all lines, not alone in foods. It 
keeps money in circulation instead of in 
the old sock. And that keeps employ- 
ment steady and the mills grinding. 


OTHER MATTERS—The industry now 
has time to devote to other matters of 
importance in its economy, and we mean 
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in its business. Take for instance this 
matter of a sugar supply. There has 
been much discussion about the probable 
shortage of this all important—to this 
industry, especially—product, Again the 
people have so much money that it is 
found necessary to ration sugar if we 
expect the manufacturers of the various 
products which use sugar largely to con- 
tinue in operation. 

Recently the New York Journal of 
Commerce said on this: 


“SUGAR RATIONING iS NEEDED—Sugar 
rationing is threatened by court decisions 
based on technicalities which bear no 
relation either to the economic need for 
rationing or to its essential features. 

“A Federal district court yesterday 
(January 28) enjoined enforcement of 
industrial sugar quotas. An earlier rul- 
ing had held that such quotas violate 
provisions of the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act requiring executive 
agencies to ‘permit the expansion, re- 
sumption, or initiation of production for 
non-war use,’ and that ‘restrictions im- 
posed shall not be such as to prevent any 
small plant capable and desirous of par- 
ticiating in expansion, resumption, or 
initiation of production for non-war use 
from so participating.’ By a more flex- 
ible administration of industrial sugar 
quotas, OPA should be able to meet the 
objections of the courts without affecting 
sugar rationing in principle. Since the 
Circuit Court of Appeals has stayed the 
district court’s injunction, time is pro- 
vided for adjusting industrial sugar ra- 
tioning to the legal requirements. 

“Without industrial rationing of sugar, 
individual rationing is bound to break 
down. Industrial users could, if restric- 
tions were removed, expand their con- 
sumption to such an extent that many 
housewives would not be able to obtain 
the sugar to which their ration stamps 
entitle them. 

“A considerable increase in the sup- 
ply of sugar for the United States is in 
prospect this year. Domestic beet and 
cane producers are expected to supply 
2,050,000 short tons, Hawaii 832,000 
tons, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
850,000 tons. Cuba, it is anticipated, will 
ship to this country 3,218,000 tons out of 
a crop of 5,500,000 tons. These sources 
will provide 6,800,000 tons in all, an in- 
crease of 1,400,000 tons over allocations 
to the domestic market last year. 

“This increased supply will suffice to 
provide a rise of 10 pounds in the civil- 
ian quota, as well as an increase in in- 
dustrial allotments from 60 to 80 per 
cent of base use. Should the Cuban crop 
reach 6,000,000 tons, which is a _ possi- 
bility, a moderate additional amount of 
sugar would become available. 
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“But the demand for sugar, without 
rationing, could exceed this supply by 
1,500,000 tons or more, owing to small 
invisible stocks on hand. The result 
would be spirited bidding for sugar 
among competing users, making for 
marked price instability. Continuation 
of rationing for the balance of the cur- 
rent year is thus highly desirable. 

“Congress, in extending sugar ration- 
ing, authority for which expires with the 
Second War Powers Act on March 31, 
1947, can insert provisions to assure the 
termination of rationing by the year’s 
end, as well as equitable administration 
of quotas in the interim.” 

Canners in the far southwest are be- 
ginning to get new packed canned toma- 
toes into the market, but only in a small 
way. Seasonal operations have been 
good, but again serious storms and cold 
weather have affected them whereas the 
East has gone along in_ springlike 
weather. 

But we are much luckier in this coun- 
try than those in European countries 
where Old Man Winter has been raising 
the roof these past few weeks, burying 
the Channel countries in deep snow and 
sub-zero weather. Those people were 
poorly supplied with both food and coal 
and the suffering has been intense. 

This is not to gloat over our good 
fortune, but rather to hint to you that 
we should all get down on our knees anv. 
thank God for his many blessings, and 
for the care which He takes of us. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Improved Market Feeling Showing—Resell- 
ing Continues—Heavy Inventories Slow 
Market-—--Limited Supply of Tomatoes—Re- 
selling Peas—Exports Heavy—Fancy Beans 
Wanted—Citrus Market Steadied—Exports 
Helping Fruits-——Pineapple Moving Steadily 
—Sardine Canners Well Sold up—Wide 
Range in Salmon Prices—Shrimp Offerings 
Very Light 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, January 31, 1947 


THE SITUATION—With the trade set- 
tling down again after the Atlantic City 
ineetings, a barely discernible improve- 
ment in over-all sentiment is to be noted. 
Insofar as the tempo of trading is con- 
cerned, however, there is no visible evi- 
dence of any pick-up. On the contrary, 
distributors are still in a sweat over 
their inventory position, and the fairly 
heavy offerings at resale are keeping the 
market in a rather unsettled position. 
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Southwest Georgia 
Southeast Alabama 
Western Florida 


TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer” 


Non-Conflicting Accounts Solicited 


BUTLER BROKERAGE CO. 


Headquarters: Warehouse Facilities: 
Marianna, Florida Dothan, Alabama 


ON... 


PHILLIPS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 


DELICIOUS” 


It’s 
is a 
S welcome signal to tasty dining 
PHILLIPS wherever there are generous 
servings of PHILLIPS DELI- 

CIOUS Chicken Soup, Chicken 
Noodle Soup, Vegetable Soup or 
Vegetable Beef em Master 
Chefs in Phillips spotless, sunny 
kitchens cook and season them 
so skillfully, thousands every 
day say: “Soup’s On: .... It’s 
PHILLIPS DELICIOUS.” 


DELICIOUS 


Continued 
Excellence 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., inc. CAMBRIDGE, MD. Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


Peace-time packers of 59 varieties Phillips Delicious Canned Flods —_—_ GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE.MD. 
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THE OUTLOOK—There are two schools 
of thought on the immediate price out- 
look in canned foods. One, as voiced by 
NAWGA’s president, Francis L. Whit- 
marsh, at the Atlantic City meetings, is 
that the burdensome inventories now 
~ held by distributors may be expected to 
work into consumption before the 1947 
packs reach the retailers. The other is 
that the pressure of the heavy stocks 
held by jobbers must inevitably force the 
market to lower levels. Regardless of 
which viewpoint will ultimately prove 
correct, distributors are not interested in 
futures. Hence, for the next several 
months, at least, distributors will prob- 
ably continue to concentrate on inven- 
tory liquidation, rather than replace- 
ment, with nothing more than hand-to- 
mouth buying in sight until the future 
of the market becomes clearer. 


TOMATOES—Southern canners have re- 
fused to join the ranks of the “calamity 
howlers” and are holding their limited 
carryover stocks of tomatoes at firm 
levels. On standard 2s, bottom seems to 
be $1.85, with extra standards ranging 
$2.00 to $2.10 in the limited trading mar- 
ket now prevailing. Meanwhile, volume 
distributors are looking to the midwest- 
ern market, where offerings are avail- 
able at lower figures. 


PEAS—With heavy offerings in the re- 
sale market, there is an almost complete 
lack of buying interest in peas in the 
local market. Distributors are “riding” 
on current holdings and commitments, 
and even offerings of higher qualities 
elicit only a little interest. Meanwhile, 
export demand for sub-standards con- 
tinues, and it is reported that quantities 
of standards have been sold into export 
channels as sub-standards by canners 
who are anxious to lighten their stocks 
and prefer to divert surplus holdings 
into export channels. 


CORN—The market was featured dur- 
ing the week by the appearance of a few 
resale corn offerings from the midwest, 
with fancy wholegrain 2s golden priced 
at $1.60 and crushed 10 cents per dozen 
lower. Corn, relatively, is in good posi- 


tion, however, and the market on eastern 
packs is reported closely sold up. 


BEANS—A little inquiry for fancy 
beans in small lots is reported, but the 
market otherwise is neglected. Distrib- 
utors are interested in reports that some 
canners may forego their bean packs 
this season unless the labor situation 
shows drastic improvement. 


cITRUS — Markets for citrus juices, 
which have been under heavy pressure 
during the past few months, have stead- 
ied a little. Florida canners this week 
are quoting juices at 75 cents per dozen 
minimum for 2s and $1.75 for the 46- 
ounce size, with fancy segments gener- 


ally quoted at $1.55, although an occa-° 


sional offering at $1.50 is heard of. Texas 
juice canners are quoting the market on 
2s at 70 cents with 46-ounce at $1.60, all 
f.o.b. canneries. Demand is not active. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—With carryover 
holdings of fruit held by canners smaller 
than looked for, and export sales steadily 
cutting into the stockpile, the statistical 
position of the market has steadied. Dis- 
tributors are showing more confidence 
in the outlook, and there has been a 
lightening of offerings at resale as more 
jobbers come to the conclusion that 
canned fruits which they have in their 
inventories will prove “good property” 
later on in the year. 


PINEAPPLE—Arrivals of both  pine- 
apple and juice from the Islands are 
moving into distributing channels at a 
steady rate, and the market is showing 
a fairly steady undertone. 


SARDINES—Reports from “Down East” 
indicate that Maine canners are well sold 
up on sardines, and offerings are limited. 
With the new packing season due to get 
under way in April, the trade is await- 
ing some idea of canners’ price views on 
the 1947 pack. 


SALMON—The price situation on sal- 
mon has still not clarified, and there is a 
range of close to $8 per case in quota- 
tions made by wholesalers currently to 
the retail trade, with the “edge” going 
to those distributors who received alloca- 


tions from canners who adhered to OPA 
ceilings when de-control arrived. 


OTHER SEAFOOD—Shrimp offerings re- 
main extremely light, and canners are 
firm in their price views. Demand, how- 
ever, continues only moderate. ... The 
tuna situation has continued fairly 
strong, but distributor inquiry is easing 
up somewhat as the trade becomes more 
concerned over the price outlook in 
canned foods. . . . Lobster stocks are 
closely sold up, and the market is well 
held. 


~ CHICAGO MARKET 


Price Concessions out of the Question in 
View of Costs—Unsold Holdings Light— 
Optimism Rules—Some Pea Prices—Growers 
and Canners Still Apart—Tomato Prices 
Remain High—Pork and Beans Wanted— 
Buyers Resisting Canned Fish Prices— 
Juice Prices Holding 


By ‘‘Midwest” 


Chicago, January 31, 1947 


From all indications, little future busi- 
ness was written at the Atlantic City 
convention except on a tentative basis 
with established customers and _ then 
hedged with many conditions. Canners 
generally though, were optimistic, being 
of the opinion that once present inven- 
tories are reduced to a normal basis, buy- 
ing will again resume in substantial pro- 
portions. 

Buyers here seem to be regaining some 
semblance of confidence, as they become 
more assured that a general break in 
canned foods’ prices will not assume the 
proportions feared recently. Canners 
faced with nothing but higher costs all 
along the line are exhibiting firm resis- 
tance to price concessions, except in iso- 
lated instances. Furthermore, statistics 
on unsold goods in canners’ hands have 
indicated that there will be little pres- 
sure selling between now and new pack. 
Distributors are beginning to realize 
with the normally heavy consuming sea- 


Always Dependalle! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CoO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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PLANTACIONES CUBANAS S. A. 


533 Lonja del Comercio, HAVANA, CUBA 


Planters and Packers of: 
Pineapple, Crushed, Juice, Cores, Papaya, 
Guava, Tomatoes, Red Pepper, Banana, 
Mango, natural or sweetened, pulp or 
special pack. 


CARIBBEAN CANNING CORP. S. A. 
533 Lonja del Comercio, HAVANA, CUBA 
Operating Own Fishing Fleet 


Packers of: 
Rock Lobster, Mussels, Sardines, Turtle, Whitefish, 
Kingfish, Red Snapper, Bonito (Tuna) 
Please ask for Samples and Quotation. 
Bank Reference:— The Royal Bank of Canada, Havana, Cuba 
Bank of Gonzalez y Hno., Artemisa, Cuba 


Quality Reference:—Lloyd’s Agent, Havana, Cuba 


The Double ‘‘S’” W. G. Corn . . 


CLEANER ana WASHER 


Three machines in one-doing a better 
job than you ever dreamed could be 
done 


Let us tell you about it 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


@ The Langsenkamp 3-Way Valve 
supplies control of contents of a tank 
from one point. Makes positive 
seal. Waste caused by back pres 
sure, oversight, or accidental loosen- 
ing of prior type plugs eliminated. 
Indicator always shows position of 
valve. Saves time and steps, Sani- 
tary. Modern, 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast 
KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


Oregon and Washington 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. | Foo INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO, 


LANGSENKAMP 


1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portiond, Ore. 
Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
Northeastern States 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Tri-States 
TOM McLAY 
P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 


EQUIPMENT 
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QUALITY 


AT Low 


Based on the cost per operation, the Berlin Chapman 
Quality Separator is really the lowest priced machine 
any Canner can buy, because it can be successfully 
used on peas, beans, lima beans and other grandular 
foods. Write today for complete information. 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 
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son at hand, new goods are still some 
distance away with no burdensome car- 
ryover of major packs in first hands. 
More optimism prevails now than has 
since last November, although it is ap- 
parent there will necessarily be a market 
readjustment, as many off-grade items 
are over-priced in comparison with regu- 
lar lines of merchandise. 


PEAS—The movement of this item con- 
tinues considerably slower than distribu- 
tors would like to see it, as stocks are 
heavy especially in lower grades. There 
has been some replacement buying of 
better grades where merchandise needed 
has been available. No offerings on new 
goods have reached this market as yet, 
although spot stocks of standard 4 sieve 
Alaskas are still offered at $1.20 and 
extra standard 3 sieve at $1.35. A few 
fancy ungraded sweets were sold here 
recently at $2.07144 with extra standards 
offered at $1.65 and standards at $1.35. 
Contracting for peas in the middlewest 
still is practically nil, as canners and 
growers cannot reach accordance on raw 
stock prices. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are still resisting 
price levels which they consider will not 
permit them to produce volume move- 
ment. Tri-state offerings range from 
$1.90 to $2.10 and Florida packers are 
offering new pack extra standards at 
$2.00. However, distributors from re- 
cent experience, feel distribution will be 
hurt at these levels and are showing 
little interest. Middlewestern offerings 
at the moment are non-existent. There 
has been some inquiry for tomato puree, 
although buyers have definite ideas in 
regard to price, feeling because of diffi- 
culties of dry bean packers and resulting 
lack of demand from that source, more 
puree should be available at less money. 
Juice at prices exceeding former OPA 
levels is attracting no interest, as buyers 
fear the heavy play at low prices re- 
ceived by citrus juices will hurt con- 
sumption unless priced at more attrac- 
tive levels. 


CORN—Demand for top grade contin- 
ues, as corn shows good retail movement. 
However, little is being offered at pres- 
ent, except resales and even these are 
diminishing. One quotation recently 
from Minnesota offered extra standard 
whole kernel at $1.35 and cream style at 
$1.30, although quantities offered were 
small. Supplies in distributors’ hands are 
moderate and prices are expected to hold 
at present levels until new pack. 


OTHER ITEMS—Pork and Beans are at- 
tracting a great deal of interest, as can- 
ners continue to experience container dif- 
ficulty. Some fair business has been con- 
summated here recently. Southern offer- 
ings of snap beans are arousing little 
enthusiasm, as distributors’ stocks are 
in good shape. Spinach is moving very 
slowly and California canners are having 
no luck in selling spot stocks here. Beets, 
except where canners are making major 
price concessions, are of no interest to 
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the trade. Lima beans continue to be 
the item in demand with no offerings at 
present. 


SEA FOOoDS—Despite shortages in al- 
most all lines, buyers are showing stub- 
born resistance’ to salmon offerings. 
Fancy sockeye halves recently available 
at $18.00 have been sold at slight con- 
cessions from that figure, although most 
major packers are holding firm, feeling 
present shortages should move _ their 
holdings at asking prices. It becomes 
more apparent every day, little or no 
pilchard supplies will be available from 
northern California, much to the trade’s 
disappointment, Maine sardines also 
seem well sold up, as little is being of- 
fered. Canned shrimp at $7.00 for jumbo 
and $5.25 for small is meeting with no 
response, as buyers feel this item is still 
excessively priced, ruefully remembering 
their experience at somewhat higher 
levels. Oysters are offered at $4.75. 


CITRUS JUICES—Canners seem to be 
holding well in face of little volume buy- 
ing, although more business than indi- 
cated may be underway. The market 
continues at 75c for twos, blended, orange 
or grapefruit and $1.75 for 46 oz., al- 
though these prices have been shaded 
slightly in one or two instances. Move- 
ment is gaining and inventories are be- 
ing steadily reduced because of heavy 
play being given citrus at low prices, 
which are attracting heavier consumer 
buying. With prices on the bottom, it 
seems obvious that volume buying cannot 
be delayed too much longer, which could 
change the tone of this market quickly 
as the pack is way behind last year. 
Canners are reluctant to produce in any 
volume in the face of little buying and 
credit restrictions. Fancy sections are 
available at $1.50. 


LIBBY APPOINTMENTS 


Libby, McNeill & Libby has announced 
the election of John T. Knowles and Ear] 
Price as vice-presidents of the company. 
Mr. Knowles will supervise the com- 
pany’s laboratories and direct the quality 
control program. Mr. Price will super- 
vise the firm’s baby food production and 
the Eastern pickle and condiment de- 
partments. 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
CANNED & BOTTLED 


FOODS 


We welcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Tel: Bowling Green 9-3238 Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales So Few that Market Trends Hard to 
Gauge — Studying Consumption — Frozen 
Foods in the Market Picture—Tomato Acre- 
age Depends on How the '46 Pack Goes into 
Cc ption—Canned Tomatoes in High 
Demand—Asparagus Canners Preparing— 
Freestone Peaches in Demand— 
Apricots Largely Gone 


By “Berkeley” 


. San Francisco, January 31, 1947 


THE MARKET—Sales of canned foods 
have been so limited in this market dur- 
ing the past two weeks that it is difficult 
to point out price changes or trends. 
Both canners and brokers attended the 
Atlantic City convention in numbers and 
are just commencing to return to the 
home offices. They booked some business 
while away and there will undoubtedly 
be some announcements of price changes 
in the near future. In general, these will 
doubtless be downward, since there are 
a few holders at prices well above what 
is considered to be the market. 


STUDYING CONSUMPTION—Canners are 
paying more attention than usual to the 
manner in which their products are go- 
ing into consumption as it is realized 
that these are but half sold when they 
pass on to the wholesale or retail trade. 
Quite significant is the preference being 
shown old-time brands of quality, espe- 
cially when price differentials are small. 
During the past week several outstand- 
ing distributors of frozen foods have cut 
prices on their lines and are giving this 
much publicity. They hold that con- 
sumer preference for frozen foods plus 
economies in distribution have made pos- 
sible the new prices. It is no secret that 
inventories of frozen foods are high in 
many instances and must be moved be- 
fore another packing season rolls around, 
so competition is becoming keen. 


TOMATOES—The manner in which toma- 
toes go into consumption during the first 
two months of the year will have a lot to 
do with the size of the 1947 acreage in 
California, Growers and canners have 
had a taste of a crop of much more than 
a million tons and are inviting encores, 
now that they have facilities for repeat 
performances. It is realized, of course, 
that years like 1946 are few and far 
between, and that a like acreage this 
year might result in a much smaller 
pack. Canned tomatoes are reported to 
be moving out of retail stores in a more 
lively manner than is juice, paste or 
other items in the list of tomato prod- 
ucts. Tomatoes were scarce during most 
of the war period and the public seems 
hungry for them. 


ASPARAGUS—-Canners of asparagus are 
commencing to make preparations for 
the new season, this item being the first 
to receive attention. The fresh item 
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will soon be appearing in the produce 
market, but canning will not be under 
way until well along in March. Owing 
to the nature of the crop, asparagus 
acreage does not fluctuate as does that 
of most other vegetables, and that for 
processing in 1947 promises to be about 
the same as last year. The total acreage 
in 1946 is placed at 63,540, of which 
47,380 are officially listed as for process- 
ing. The trend toward All Green con- 
tinued and for the second year the out- 
put was larger than that of White. 
There have been numerous inquiries for 
asparagus for export but many of these 
failed to’ result in sales. The unsold 
carryover on January 1 is regarded as 
being comparatively light, being but 
about seven per cent of the 1946 pack. 


FRUITS—In California canned fruits, 
pears and freestone peaches seem to be 
getting the most sustained interest from 
buyers. The pack of pears was below 
that of the previous year, while that of 
freestone peaches was almost double 
that of 1945. There is every indication 
that freestone peaches are staging a 
comeback in popularity, the unsold car- 
ryover on the first of the year having 
been but 66,606 cases, out of a pack of 
more than a million cases. The record 
pack of apricots is largely out of first 
hands, but it is on this item that whole- 
salers and retailers are placing the most 


pressure to move. More of the pack ran 
to whole unpeeled than canners liked to 
see, this being about three times as large 
as the pack of whole peeled. 

The movement of staples in the canned 
foods list is feeling the effects of the 
return to the packing of many items al- 
most absent during the war years. These 
include sausages, frankfurters, brussels 
sprouts, sweet potatoes, chicken, turkey, 
flaked fish, salad vegetables, anchovies 


and the like. 


rIsH—The 1946 pack of mackerel in 
California amounted to 710,288 cases, ac- 
cording to preliminary reports of the 
Department of Natural Resources, Divi- 
sion of Fish and Game. The entire pack 
was made in No. 1 tall cans. The tuna 
pack amounted to 4,550,543 cases, broken 
down as follows: Albacore, 385,682 
cases; bonito, 108,165; bluefin§ tuna, 
313,547; skipjack tuna, 632,435; yellow- 
fin tuna, 2,179,670; yellowtail, 44,000, 


and grated and flakes, 887,044. There 
was no pack of tonno style tuna. Tuna 


has moved into the market about as 
packed and no surplus has accumulated, 
despite present high prices. 

The pack of pilchards, or California 
sardines, continues to lag and on Janu- 
ary 22 the total landings amounted to 
205,666 tons, against 368,185 tons to a 
corresponding date last year. Some of 
the best known brands will be off the 


Patented 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


-MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


MURFREESBORO 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


(HE CANNING TRADE 
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market until next fall, at least, since 
Monterey has been practically out of the 
picture this season. The catch there has 
been but about one-fifth that of the pre- 
ceding season. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Crab Meat Canners Ask Continuing Tariff— 

Crab Production Figures—Shrimp Canners 

Get Light Supply—Oyster Canning Now in 
Full Force 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., January 31, 1947 


CRABMEAT CANNERS URGE SAME TARIFF 
—An article with this caption appeared 
in The Mobile Register of January 28, 
1947, and should be of special interest to 
all crabmeat packers in the United 
States. The article follows: 

“Washington—(AP)—Southern crab- 
meat canners urged Monday continua- 
tion of a 22.5 per cent tariff on imports 
to protect ‘a rapidly growing’ industry. 

“Representative told a committee for 
reciprocity information that packers are 
expanding operations and will continue 
to grow if they can be assured tariff pro- 
tection for future capital commitments. 


“ASKS TIME—Sterling G. Harris of 
Port Royal, S. C., urged ‘a little more 


WOODRUFF seed strains PROTECT 


you against costly replanting, waste, 


crop failure. Why? Because 81 years 
of WOODRUFF experience in seed 
raising assures you of always top- 
quality, always dependable, always 
productive seeds. Write us at once 


for facts and figures. 


_D. WOODRUFF & SONS, Inc. 


ORANGE, CONNECTICUT 
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time for use to overcome the lack of ex- 
pansion during the war.’ 

“We feel that with the technical 
knowledge we have gained, we can ex- 
pand in a big way,’ he added, ‘but we 
can’t do it if we don’t know what the 
future holds’ in the matter of foreign 
competition without tariff protection. 

“H. R. Robinson, of the Robinson Can- 
ning Co., New Orleans, told the Com- 
mittee ‘we feel we can weather any 
storm in the United States, but we can’t 
compete with an industry subsidized by 
a Government and operated with cheap 
labor.’ ” 


“CITES WAR RESTRICTIONS—Lawrence 
W. Strasburger of the Southern Shell 
Fish Co., Inc., Harvery, La., said the 
industry has not had an opportunity ‘to 
show what it can do’ under the 22.5 per 
cent tariff fixed in 1941, because of war- 
time restrictions on plant expansion. 

‘The Government by allowing a higher 
duty in 1941, he added, fostered growth 
of the industry and ‘therefore has the 
moral obligation to continue tariff pro- 
tection for at least five years.’ ” 

New England fisheries representatives 
are expected to appear before the com- 
mittee to urge tariff protection. 

CRAB PRODUCTION—The amount of hard 
crabs produced in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Texas last year was 
814,048 pounds less than were produced 
the previous year, as 11,973,500 pounds 
were produced in 1946 and 12,787,548 
pounds in 1947. 

Production of fresh-cooked crabmeat 
last year was less than the previous 
year, as 896,503 pounds fresh-cooked 
crabmeat were produced in this section 
in 1946 and 1,412,914 pounds in 1945. 
However, Louisiana, which is the only 
area in this section canning processed 
crabmeat, packed 647,896 pounds in 1946 
and 128,370 pounds in 1945, or an in- 
crease of 519,526 pounds. 

Not many hard crabs are being pro- 
duced now, because they are out of sea- 
son, but Louisiana reported that 39,120 
hard crabs were produced last week, 
which is 15,741 pounds more than were 
produced the previous week. 


SHRIMP — Louisiana produced 1,221 
barrels of shrimp last week, including 
80 barrels for canning and Texas pro- 
duced 352 barrels, making a total of 
1,573 barrels, as against 2,116 barrels 
produced the previous week or a drop of 
543 barrels. No other areas reported 
shrimp production. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama operating under the 
Seafood Inspection service of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration reported 
197 standard cases of shrimp having 
been canned in the week ending January 
18, 1947. This brought the pack for the 
season to 235,184 standard cases, as 
against 118,650 cases canned during the 
same period last season and 399,641 
cases the previous season. 


OYSTERS—The oyster pack in Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana is getting under way 
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all right as the canneries there received 
5,133 more barrels of oysters last week 
than the previous one. 

Mississippi received 17,295 barrels 
oysters, which all went to the canneries 
last week and Louisiana received 9,448 
barrels of oysters of which 6,479 barrels 
went to the canneries last week. 


PICKLE AND KRAUT PACKERS 
SCHOOL 
F. W. Fabian, Research Professor of 
Bacteriology will preside at the Pickle 
and Kraut Packers Technical School to 
be held at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, February 18, 19 and 20. 


On the morning of the first day “The © 


Use of Compressed Air in Processing 
Pickles” and “Practical Suggestions for 
the use of Essential Oils in the Pickle 
Industry” will be discussed. In the after- 
noon a symposium on the salting of 
pickles and kraut will take place with 
the following subjects coming up for dis- 
cussion: Controlled Fermentation of Cu- 
cumbers and Kraut, The Lixate Method 
of Salting Cucumbers, the A B C’s of 
Salting Pickles, and a Review of the 
Use of Spice Oils for Pickle Flavoring. 

Wednesday morning’s program will in- 
clude talks on: Cucumber Diseases and 
Their Control, The Control of Insects 
Affecting Cucumbers and Cabbage, the 
Breeding of Mosaic Resistant Strains of 
Cucumbers, and The Chemical Control 
of Weeds. In the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day a symposium on pickle plant 
sanitation will be held with discussions 
on the following subjects: The Sanitary 
Code for Manufacturing Plants Devel- 
oped by National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation; Plant Locations, Surroundings, 
Construction and the Selection of Equip- 
ment; The Influence of Plant Sanitation 
on the Quality of the Finished Product; 
Sanitation in the Kraut Factory and its 
Influence on Quality, and an Explanation 
of what the Sanitary Inspector Looks 
for when Inspecting Plants. 


Thursday morning’s session will be 
given up to talks on Your Future De- 
pends Upon Quality, The Outlook for 
1947, and An Explanation of the Work 
of the National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion. 


RATE OF SOWING TREATED 
PEA SEED 


(Continued from page 8) 


than heavier rates of seeding, and that 
this appears to be one method of reduc- 
ing the cost of production. It seems un- 
likely that any one rate of seeding will 
prove best for all varieties and all soils. 
The small seeded varieties will produce 
many more plants per pound of seed, and 
the tall vined varieties require more 
space per plant and therefore less seed 
for optimum yields. These factors 
should be taken into consideration in 
adjusting the rates of seeding. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Calendar of Events 


FEBRUARY 3-15, 1947—26th Annual 
Canners and Frozen Food Packers 
School, Food Technology Department, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1946—Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1947 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 11-13, 1947—Vegetable 
Canners and Field Men’s School, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1947—Ohio Can- 
ners’ and Field Mens School, Deshler 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 15-22, 1947 — National 
Cherry Week. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1947—22nd An- 
nual Canners & Fieldmen’s School, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Gen- 
eva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1947 — Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Packers, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1947 — Annual 
Pennsylvania Canners and Field Men’s 
Conference, Nittany-Lion Inn, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 20-22, 1947 — Annual 
Food Processors Conference, Food Tech- 
nology Division, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 21-22, 1947 — Annual 
Convention, Utah Canners Association, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1947 — Annual 
Meeting, Virginia Canners Association, 
Hotel Patrick Henry, Roanoke, Va. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1947—11th An- 
naul Canned Salmon Cutting & Produc- 
tion Conference, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash. 


MARCH 7, 1947—Canners League of 
California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 16-21, 1947—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 381-APRIL 4, 1947—Sixth 
Annual Convention, Frozen Food Insti- 
tute, Inc., Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 


APRIL 10-11, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
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THANK YOU — 


for the multitude of orders for 


The new 7th edition of 


A Complete Course in Canning 


We knew you would like it, find it not only reliably serviceable 
but unusually interesting, too. That was a natural for the food 


producer—But — 


Every canner in the business ought to have acopy of this book, 
filled as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation of foods. Even for the best and most widely informed 
the book will be found helpful, worth its price many times over. 
Many heads of firms, upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered 


extra copies for themselves. 


We have triedtotell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 
much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 


erage of items. 


You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 


predict. 
Price $10. postpaid 


A Publication of 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Retorts and process crates, all sizes, S/J kettles, 
juice extractors, pasteurizers, stencil cutters, S.S. tubing, adjust- 
able 46 oz. and No. 10 labelers, casers, box stitchers, food chop- 
pers, pumps, okra and celery cutters, Ayars pea and bean fillers, 
4-pocket gallon tomato filler, Clipper cleaners, two complete 
Chisholm-Ryder whole bean lines. Will buy or sell your surplus 
machinery. We are no further away than your telephone. 
Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, (West) 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—Vibrating screens for juice processing; waste 
dewatering; root vegetable cleaning, sizing, grading; relish de- 
watering. Conveyors, including floor-to-floor conveyors, bag 
and box pilers. Motor truck scales. Immediate shipment. 
Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone: Gar- 
field 1651, Garfield 5712. Evenings, University 2832. 


FOR SALE—4 used Model B Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers; 
1 used Urschel Dicer and Slicer; 1 used FMC Continuous Peeler; 
1 new Lewis Bean & Okra Cutter; 1 new FMC Kyler Boxer, 
motor driven, for #2% cans! 10 new Monarch Peach Splitters. 
Adv. 476, The Canning Trade. 


CROWNER FOR SALE—Crown Cork and Seal Jumbo Model 
“B” Automatic Crowner, rebuilt, ready to ship immediately. 
Priced to sell. Adv. 478, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New “Lifetime” 100 gallon Stainless Steel 
Steam Jacketed Kettle, with stainless outer jacket, tested to 
90 p.s.i., complete with bronze gate valve, approved safety valve, 
and aluminum painted steel stand, can be shipped immediately; 
also five used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles from 50 to 300 
gallon capacities, stationary and tilting type; 15 Automatic and 
Semi-autoniatic Labeling Machines, will handle spot labels and 
round bottles or jars; 8 Karl Kiefer Pulp Filters; 3 x 3 Refrig- 
eration Unit; Karl Kiefer Rinser. All this equipment can be 
inspected and shipped immediately. Chas S. Jacobowitz Co., 
3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. AMherst 2100. 
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WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR WEEKLY SPECIALS 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY has available for immediate shipment the fol- 
lowing used, rebuilt or new machinery and equipment. All offerings are 
subject to prior sale at prices quoted F.O.B. shipping points. 


i—LABELER, Standard-Knapp, complete with motor, glue warmer, etc., 
no cans larger than 31, excellent cond $ 395.00 
i—LABELER, Burt adjustable, motor wn, with glue pot for #1 to 


33 ca will be reconditioned and gua 650.00 
2—WALK-IN FREEZERS, NEW, 24’x1: prefabricated, knock- 
down construction, easily ee complete with Carrier Freon unit, 
with diffuser, electric driven, 3,300.00 
I—BOILE Dutton, 45 HP: built for oil firing, self-contained, 
steel ackgted. all lined, steel skids 2,395.00 
4—RET ORTS, Berlin-Chapman, vertical, only used short time, no fittings; 
(2) 42x72; (2) 42x84, ea. 290.00 
i—FILLER, "Ayars 21502, series C, 5-pocket, for #2 cans, with #2 can 
parts, used on 307x409 can 865.00 
i—FILLER, Ayars, Universal, series (C5265, 4-pocket, #10 cans with 
briner attached, first. class condition 1,035.00 
er ae EXHAUSTER, Peerless, Sprague-Sells model 5, style B, 
rial 337-205, 21 and #2 cans, belt driven 125.00 
|—BUCKET ELEVATOR. Sprague-Sells, 15’, belt 225.00 
I—CASE SEALER AND GLUER, Standard-Knapp, 2440, 12”, 18’ 
compression unit with motors, reconditioned and guaranteed, maximum 
box, 8 to 9”, height 10” 1,400.00 
I—BLENDING MIXER, 36” dia., 8” long, model 34, serial #207, 
belt driven, complete with steam pump and agitators, 400 gallon capa- 
city, condition 525.00 
I—CASE SHAKER, Berlin- double type 115.00 
40—FREON REFRIGERATIN UNITS, NEW, 3 HP, 3 phase elec. 
motor, 2 cylinder, V oe compressor, water cooled condenser and 
necessary auxiliaries, mounted on single base, heavy duty, Freon 12 
refrigerant standard, forced feed lubrication system, immediate de- 
livery, each 495.00 
I—GRADER, CRCO “‘senior,’’ complete with BM-A55 brine mixer with 
pump, built-in Graveometer with solenoid valve, used 6 days, motor 
driven 2,750.00 
I—BOXER, NEW, FMC Kyler, model P, for 22% cans, for packing 3x4 
cans per layer, 2 layers complete with 110/60/1 AC motor.........ccee 500.00 
I—BEAN SNIPPER, Buck 1,100.00 
I—DICER AND SLICER, with set extra change parts, slightly used.......... 950.00 


Telephone, Wire or Write BARLIANT AND COMPANY if interested in any 
of the above items. Write for the Weekly Bulletin. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS-SALES AGENTS 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


SPECIA Lists In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 


Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—Automatic Labeler, 120-140 bpm. Completely 
automatic Liquid O & J Duplex Labeler, for round split pint or 
quart bottles or jars, and spot body and/or neck labels, capacity 
of machine is about 120-140 bpm. Excellent working condition, 
can be inspected and shipped immediately and priced reasonably 
low. Complete information upon request. Adv. 480, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Kar! Kiefer Filler. 24 spout Karl Kiefer Filler, 
complete with mixer, conveyor, vacuum pumps, etc.; excellent 
condition, can be inspected and shipped immediately. Adv. 481, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Sinclair-Scott Flotation Corn Washer; 1 Com- 
plete Corn Convey for in-take of corn and disposal of waste; 1 
Locomotive Type Boiler, 125 HP, 110 lb. Pressure. All of the 
above in excellent condition. Melrose Canning Co., Melrose, Md. 
Telephone: Hampstead 138 M. 


FOR SALE—8 brand new Berlin Chapman All Steel Retorts, 
size 42 x 72”; 8 brand new complete sets of Taylor Controls for 
fully automatic operation, after installation retorts can be used 
for both glass and tin; 2 brand new Stainless Steel Langsen- 
kamp 1200-gallon Cooking Kettles with 4” Copper Coils, Outlet 
Valve 3” Stainless Steel, 3 way valve; 2 new heavy duty Adjust- 
able Mixers to be used in conjunction with 1200-gallon Stainless 
Steel Cooking Kettles; 1 brand new all Stainless Steel Model “B” 
E-Z-Adjust Pulper with Nickel Silver Screen with 7% HP 
Motor, Ball Bearing, Splash proof; 1 Standard Knapp Cra:e 
Dumper; 1 Standard Knapp Can Unscrambler; 1 Standard 
Knapp Heavy Duty Labeling Machine (adjustable up to No. 
10’s); 1 Can Booster 35° Discharge; 1 Standard Knapp Type 
“F” Packer for No. 2 size cans; 1 Adjustable Top and Bottom 
Gluer; 1 Compression Unit; 2 used A. K. Robins Retorts, size 
42 x 72”. Adv. 479, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


FOR SALE—5 Mobilift Fork Lift Trucks: 4-144” Mast 1945 
Models, 1-160” Mast, used 1 season, 1-72” Mast Car Loader; 
Standard air cooled motors, 1% ton capacity; these “Mighty 
Midgets” are used but are in good condition and worth far 
above the price; $750 to $1000. 1 General Electric Steam Tur- 
bine Generator, 250 KVA, 3600 R.P.M., 3 Phase, A. C., 628 
Amps. Load Volts 230; make offer. 1 Westinghouse Steam Tur- 
bine Generator, 325 KVA, 600 R.P.M., 3 Phase, A. C., 780 Amps.; 
make offer. 1 Westinghouse Double Throw, 3 Phase, 600 Amp. 
fused switch; make offer. 2 FMC Stainless Steel (Contact 
Parts) Screw Juice Finishers, complete with .033 screens 
motors, capacity 50 G.P.M.; $800 each. 1 CRCO American Stain- 
less Steel (Contact Parts) Straight Screw Finisher, SS .029 
screens, with motor, capacity 100 G.P.M.; price $1200. 3 CRCO 
latest model, 18 pocket No. 2 Fillers, capacity 250 per min.; one 
with change parts for No. 404 cans; A-1 condition; $1500 to 
$1800. 1 CRCO latest model, 18 pocket No. 404 Hispeed Filler, 
used only one season; A-1 condition; $1750. 1 Special Built 
FMC Continuous Cooker 45’, never used, all steel with V type 
cover, complete Reeves Drive; capacity 200 cs 24/2 per hr; 
$3500. 1 SS Tomato Peeling Table, 100 stations, 65’ LaPorte 
Continuous Sprocket Drive, FMC equipment; $2000. 1 Robins 
Bean Cutter, Belt Drive, large capacity; $250. 1 Pony Labeler, 
new, 10” roll, New Jersey Machine Co.; $165. 1 French Style 
Bean Shaker, new, belt drive, all steel; $500. Subject to prior 
sale. Many more cannery items available; send us your request. 
A. H. Malcom Co., Orlando, Fla. Phone 9803. 


FOR SALE—1 Non-adjustable Rebuilt Labeler, to handle 211 
dia. x 400 high, equipped with 110 volt heaters and adjustable 
thermostats; motor 110/220-60-1. Adv. 4717, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Large number good Transplanters. 
tors, ete. Lease Bros., Greenville, Ohio. 


Also Trac- 


FOR SALE—1 Horizontal Retort 42” x 102”, with 2 Crates, 
in good condition. Mrs. M. Manning, 801 S. Clinton St., Balti- 
more 24, Md. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 473, The Canning Trade. 


WAN TRD—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 474, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Return Tubular Boiler, 100 to 150 H.P., 
must be in good condition. J. W. Welch Co., Inc., Downings, Va. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better- price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Canning or Freezing Plant Manager 
or Superintendent. Young aggressive man with 12 years experi- 
ence desires permanent position with substantial concern on 
salary plus basis. Experienced in every phase of business all 
over U. S. Proven ability to layout, install, erect, mechanize 
and operate plants. Adv. 477, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Manager or Superintendent. Ex- 
perienced in packing and processing fruits, vegetables, meats, 
dog foods and dry pack products. Know food canning from 
field to finished product. Overhauling and rebuilding plants. 
Supervision of maintenance. Handle both white and colored 
help. Prefer year round operated plant on West Coast, but 
will consider other locations or seasonal plant. Adv. 4718, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—30 H.P. O & S Scotch Marine Boiler 100 Ibs. 
pressure. H. R. Phelps Co., North Bay, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—4 Double Morral Huskers in good condition. If 
interested apply to: Adv. 4723, The Canning Trade. 


FIRST IS THE WORD FOR MACHINERY—FMC buys and 
sells the following items: Colloid Mills, Eppenbach, Premier, 
Chemi-Colloid, U. S., others; Cutters, Dicers for Relish, Kraut, 
Meat, etc.; Dryers of all types, Shelf, Tray, Truck, Conveyor, 
etc.; Evaporators, Vacuum Pans, Condensers, Heat Exchangers; 
Fillers, for Liquids, Semi-Liquids, Pastes, Creams, Powders, 
etc.; Kettles, Stainless, Copper, Steel, Iron, some with agitators; 
Mills and Grinders; Pulverizers and Comminuting Machines; 
Mixers, for Liquids, Pastes, Powders, ete., all capacities; Pack- 
aging Equipment, Labelers, Wrappers, Cartoning Machines, 
ete.; Pulpers and Juice Extractors, Bronze, Monel, Nickel and 
Stainless; Retorts, Vertical and Horizontal; Tanks, single 
Shell or Jacketed, some agitated; Washers, Cans, Bottles, Vege- 
tables, ete.; Complete lot of Dehydrating Equipment. Your 
plant needs breathing room; “First” will buy your surplus 
machinery. First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 
13, N. Y. WoOrth 4-5900. 


; FOR SALE—New 1946 Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder; 
5 pocket Ayars Tomato and Bean Filler; very good condition. 
Ady. 4724, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1—85 H.P. Erie City Economic Fire Box Boiler, 
A.S.M.E, Code, 125 lb. W.P., complete with stack, trim and 
atomizing Oil Burner, will pass Hartford inspection; 1—40 ton 
Howe Motor Truck Platform Scale, platform 40’ x 10’, choice 
of either full capacity or recording type beam, in excellent 
condition. The Polk Co., Tampa, Fla. 
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POSITION WANTED—Whse. Supt. or Asst. Thoroughly 
experienced in warehousing, carloading, supervision, smoothing 
of shipping and personnel difficulties. Married, age 32, bond- 
able. Adv. 4725, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—AlImost completely new three’ line bean and 
tomato plant. Ample water, warehouse space, immediate nearby 
labor supply, 1500 to 2000 cases per day. Plant now in opera- 
tion. Adv. 46153, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Brand new Canning Plant with 5,000 case per 
day capacity for canning field peas. New buildings and modern 
equipment. Have own water supply, fully automatic steam 
generator, complete in every detail. Can give immediate de- 
livery. Located in the heart of the field pea section of Georgia. 
Other canning vegetables available. Plenty of labor. P. O. Box 
217, Vienna, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, equipped for canning turnip 
greens and field peas. Capacity 2000 cases a day. Plant was 
operated in 1946 and ready for 1947 operation. Location Mid- 
ville, Burke County, Ga. R. O. Kelley Cannery, Midville, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Kraut and Tomato Factory at Bellevue, Ohio, in 
the heart of the cabbage and tomato district of Northern Ohio. 
Inquire of: Roy Irons, Clyde, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory in Maine. Have a capacity of 
about 50,000 cases a year. String beans, shell beans and corn. 
Plenty of acreage and help. Reason for selling poor health. 
P. O. Box 266, Clinton, Maine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY—Limited company now 
organizing to build new pineapple cannery in Cuba with experi- 
enced American management now currently operating Cuban 
canning plant. Write: Norman Boettcher, Reparto Dupont, 
Varadero, Cuba. 


CONNECTICUT CANNERY needs partner to assume half 
interest, silent or active. 370 Main St., Portland, Conn. 


PINEAPPLE—Crushed, Slices, Juice in barrels, Sliced Cores. 
Immediate delivery. Write or cable. Caribbean Foods Corp., 
Cardenas, Cuba. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—By Midwest canner and preserver, a plant Super- 
intendent to take over extensive operation. Good monthly wage 
and percentage deal. Must not be over 40 years of age. Adv. 
46141, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Young man, preferably farm and agricultural 
college background, for field man and equipped to talk better 
methods to farmers. Good salary, permanent position for right 
man. Charles G. Summers Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


WANTED—Factory Foreman for Fruit Products Plant. Must 
be experienced in making apple products including vinegar. 
Prefer married man about 40. Give by letter detailed expe- 
rience, training which you think fits you for such a job, previous 
employment with duties, and reference. Adv. 482, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Man under forty to manage canned meat division 
of large Federally inspected cannery. Must have production 
and sales experience. Salary six thousand annually plus per- 
centage of net of department. Adv. 4716, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Small manufacturer of jams, jellies and kindred 
lines, located in Cleveland, Ohio, needs man with knowledge of 
processing to be placed in complete charge. Replies strictly 
confidential. Adv. 4719, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Foreman to take complete charge 
of preparation and processing of prepared meat food products. 
Excellent working conditions in one of the Pacific Coast’s largest 
and newest plants with long established, heavily advertised 
brand. Unusual opportunity. Apply direct by letter only. Den- 
nison’s Foods, 9957 Medford Ave., Oakland 3, Calif. 


WANTED—An experienced Superintendent for a sizable fac- 
tory canning a general line of vegetables, fresh and dry, and 
preserves. We want a man who is now employed or can give 
a good reason why he is not employed. No heavy drinkers 
wanted. Give full history in first letter. Salary $5,000 plus 
percentage of profits. Adv. 4720, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Young Canned Food Research Chemist, prefer- 
ably with actual pea canning experience. New company in siz- 
able mid-western town. Opportunity for advancement. State 
experience and starting salary desired. Adv. 4721, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


OPPORTUNITY—Nationally known packaged Food Manu- 
facturer located in the South has a good opening for Food and 
Flavor Chemist of executive caliber, experienced in the manu- 
facture of jams, jellies, mayonnaise, salad dressing, beverage 
flavors and allied products. Must be ambitious, aggressive and 
capable of developing new products. Write in confidence, giving 
age, background in detail, salary, etc. Adv. 4722, The Canning 
Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


QUALIFIED 
Manager—We want a man who can answer all sorts of 
questions. 
Applicant—I’m your man, then. I’m the father of seven 
children. 


A HOPELESS CASE 


Judge—You say this man robbed you. 
any of your property in this heap? 

Plaintiff—Yes, I know that handkerchief with “B” in the 
corner. 

Judge—But that is no proof. 
“B” in the corner. 

Plaintiff—Yes, sir, I lost two. 


Can you distinguish 


I have a handkerchief with 


GOT HIM WRONG 
It was a rainy day and John’s roadster was continually get- 
ting out of control. 
“You got a nice skid there,” exclaimed a traffic cop as John’s 
car came to a halt within an inch of a telegraph pole. 
“Pardon me,” said John haughtily, “this lady is my wife.” 


MORE THAN A MOUTHFUL 


Brown: “What did your wife say to you when you got home 
at 4 o’clock this morning ?” 

Green (wearily): “Say, old man, I’ve got some work to do 
today.” 


ONE VERSION 


Teacher: “Robert, explain what are the functions of the skin.” 
Bobby: “The chief function of the skin is to keep us from 
looking raw.” 


THE EXCEPTION 


“So you are a salesman now, eh, Sambo? 
behind the products you sell?” 

“No, suh, I don’t.” 

“Why, Sam, I’m surprised at you. A conscientious salesman 
always stands behind his product. What are you selling?” 

“Mules.” 


Do you stand 


MISSED THE POINT 
“How’s your daughter’s golf?” the mother was asked. 


“She says she is going around in less and less every week.” 
“T don’t doubt that. I asked about her golf.” 


UNANIMOUS 


“You will notice,” said the eccentric physics teacher as h» 
placed his fingers on a piece of mechanism and seized th» 
handle, “that this machine is turned by a crank.” 

And he wondered at the titter that went round the class. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


CLEANERS 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
D 


SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS ] 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapmian Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. ; 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 

F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Ch n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Harsilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
re H Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Clusholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

FP Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
ley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, A 

I ‘te Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

incleir-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Unitec Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chist »lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corvoration, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Companv, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corvoration, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A XK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chaoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaaara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corvoration, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Ghanman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaqara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md, 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapclis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. _ 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, soopeston, 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 

WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 
Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II]. 
Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. a 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 4 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. ¥ 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 7 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. g 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
e Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


FLOORING. 
Drehmann Paving & Flooring Co., Phila, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEASONINGS. 
Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, III. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Corn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
women King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Coun. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
seamen King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


? 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Cc in. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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EQUIPMENT 


We design and manufacture 
equipment for the threshing of 
green peasand lima beans with 
the realization that our name is 
a symbol of quality and econ- 
omy to hundreds of users. 


Just as rapidly as supplies of 
materials and labor increase, 
the amount of our equipment 
available will be increased. 


For Your Cannery Needs 


ROBINS BEAN CUTTER 
(Automatic Feed) 


Ayars 9 Pocket Tomato & Bean Filler 


= Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Established 1855 


BEAN PRE-GRADER 


Write for copy of our No. 700 Catalogue 


Conditions beyond our con- 
trol make it necessary to suggest 
that orders should be placed 
far in advance of actual re- 
quirements. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 


KEWAUNEE 
Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 


“GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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FRANK STATEMENT 


OF WHY AMERICAN CAN COMPANY MUST 
ALLOCATE METAL CONTAINERS 


Steel for plate making still in short supply. As 


Government relaxes control on uses of steel, Canco 


must allocate its output to protect you. 


wo THE Government removed its re- 
strictions on steel for plate making, it 
became necessary for American Can Com- 
pany to step in and set up its own system of 
allocation... 


. . . despite the fact that Canco has ade- 
quate production facilities. 


Now, why was this move necessary? 


It’s a matter of steel. Steel for making 
plate. The steel plate from which all types of 
cans and containers and other metal pack- 
ages are made. 


For all types of steel are still in short supply! 


There just isn’t enough of it to fill all the 
needs of everybody. 


So, it seemed to us that the only fair thing 
to do was to see to it that every one of our 
customers got his just and proper share of 
steel plate . . . the little fellow . . . the big 
fellow .. . and all those users of steel plate in 
between . . . all on the same basis. 


And until this situation eases, we are continu- 
ing our policy of accepting no new business. 


Your Canco salesman is prepared to explain 
to you our 1947 allocation plan . . . how it 
applies to you. And how it protects you. We 
invite you to discuss this matter with him. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO x SAN FRANCISCO 
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